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Oil on the Waters? 


T HE Security Council, and indeed the whole world outside 
the Russian sphere, is now wondering not only how to 
handle the Soviet nettle, but how to save Uno from collapse. 
The issue upon which Mr Gromyko walked out of the Council 
chamber, which was whether the Persian appeal should be heard 
now or at the Russians’ pleasure, has left his fellow members to 
consider a most difficult problem. How, if at all, is the rest of 
the world to meet the views of a state member so accustomed 
to dictatorial methods, and so ignorant of the standards which 
prevail outside its frontiers that it proposes to work the United 
Nations Organisation on its own terms, or not at all? If the 
Council had accepted the Russian thesis, and silenced the 
Persians, it would have stultified itself in the eyes of most great 
and all small states. It has not done so. Indeed, it has heard 
Persia, but only after the Russian exit. 

No other course was possible. Yet. if Russian diplomats now 
Persist in observing two weeks’ silence, unbroken save perhaps 
for the noise of Red Army boots leaving Persia and Manchuria, 
it is difficult to see. what more the members of the Security 
Council can do between now and April roth. Even then their 
decisions may, as now, be hampered by the uncertainty whether 
Russian policy in Persia is born of a genuine persecution 


complex, or whether it is part of a plan to use Uno as a cloak 
for intentions which, though they may be limited, are aggressive. 
This is still, as it always has been, the crucial issue. Until the 
statesmen have made their diagnosis of the Russian case, they 
cannot prescribe a treatment. Is it possible to collect any hard 
evidence? Can any test be staged by which Russia’s willingness 
to be content with the satisfaction of her legitimate demands can 
be practically gauged? 

It so happens that, in Persia, such a test can perhaps be made. 
The demand for an oil concession—one of the three presented 
to M. Qawam while in Moscow—would have been universally 
regarded as normal and justified had it been pursued by the 
ordinary methods of commercial diplomacy. The request was 
framed in terms designed to match those on which the great 
Anglo-Iranian oil company operates in the south. It called for 
the creation of a corresponding Russo-Iranian company, of 
which the Russian Government should—like its British counter- 
part—hold a majority of the capital. 

Once relieved of the pressure caused by the presence of 
Russian troops, the Persian Government, which annually draws 
about 15 per cent of its revenue from the oil royalties paid 
by the Anglo-Iranian, would be happy to see other and similarly 
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profitable concerns in operation. But before proposing that 
they shall be set afoot it is perhaps as well to know to what 
extent the Russian claims are prompted by real need of oil and 
to what extent they are made in order to keep prying rivals out 
of a strategic area. 

Russia was self-sufficient in oil before the war, and to all 
appearances gave no thought to needs from abroad. But this 
position has altered. No official statistics of domestic oil pro- 
duction have beem issued since 1938. Thus it has, until very 
lately, been impossible to discover how far the oil industry 
suffered as a result of the devastation due to the war. This year, 
as part of a steady exhortation to effort for reconstruction 
purposes, some data on this subject have appeared in the 
Russian press. They have been admirably grouped and sum- 
marised in two recent articles in Petroleum Press Service, to 
which this article is indebted for many figures given below. 

It now seems clear that the Russian oil industry suffered 
from the ravages of war far more extensively than was at first 
suspected. Production, which was at a rate of 30 million tons 
yearly in 1938, rose slowly but steadily until 1941, but suffered 
a sharp setback when the Germans captured. the Kuban (Black 
Sea) oil region and the Maikop (North West Caucasus) region, 
and threatened to advance on the Grozny area. Pravda has now 
revealed that over 3,000 wells with an annual yield of 5,000,000 
tons of crude oil were destroyed at Krasnodar (Maikop) and 
Grozny alone, though whether by enemy action or by the 
preventive destruction of plant is not clear. These figures 
cover crude oil production alone ; simultaneously, of course, the 
destruction of distillation, refining and crackimg plant, storage 
tanks and pipe lines took place on a scale that vastly retarded 
and still impedes a return to normal. Production losses in the 
more westerly fields were not offset by the output im the 
Eastern Caucasus and the regions east of the Volga. For 
instance, the great Apsheron Peninsula area round Baku, which 
before the war contributed over 70 per cent of the country’s 
production, could not maintain drilling or output on an adequate 
scale, partly for lack of equipment, for which it was dependent 
upon factories in the west, and partly for lack of skilled man- 
power. One of the leading undertakings im the area issued an 
official staterrent that no less than 80 rer cent of its wartime 
employees were “ mostly women and young people, all totaliy 
inexperienced.” The same drawbacks precluded increased out- 
put in the so-called “ Second Baku” area between the Volga 
and the Urals. Recovery from the low point of 1942 has there- 
fore been slow and is partial. “ All in all,” hazards Petroleum 
Press Service, 

it would seem that aggregate domestic production from all 

oilfields of the Soviet Union last year hardly exceeded an 

annual rate of 25 million tons or some 5,000,000 tons less than 
before the war. This figure does’ not, however, include natural 
gas, the oil equivalent of which was formerly imchaded in 

Russian output statistics. 

Against these figures must be set any known facts about 
present and future requirements in fuel oil and lubricants. The 
targets set at the recent session of the Supreme Soviet for 
railway and road transport development, agricultural recovery, 
and industrial advancement would lead to suppose that produc- 
tion must be heavily stepped up. According to M. Vosnesensky, 
chairman of the State Planning Commission, oi! output 
under the plan is scheduled to reach 35,400,000 tons per 
annum by 1950. He adds that to achieve this 
the “share of the area east of the Volga will be 
up from 12 per cent of the 1940 total to 36 per cent of 
that of 1950.” Nevertheless he is not counting on limit- 
less supplies. The target set for the next fifteen years, 
which calls for a more-than-200 per cent increase in coal, iron 
and steel production, counts, in oil, on a 93 per cent increase 
only. Simultaneously, economy is being demanded of users of 
petroleum products. Their by-product, natural gas, formerly 
almost wholly wasted, is being used for heating and lighting. 
ee eee _ being built to burn local substitute frels. 

ynthetic fuel industries are being set up. A period of anxiety 
Gor seenmnvow's oll hat chatiby ut in: E 
_ These domestic policies are accompanied by a new imterest 
in foreign resources. Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
by the part that oi plays m Russian policies concerning the 
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peace treaties. The chief Polish oil-bearing district g 
Drehobycz-Borislaw, and, in Asia, the island of Sakhalin. have 
beem embodied in the USSR. In South-Eastern Europe Russian 
control has been established over the plant and output of the 
Rumanian, Hungarian and Austrian industries. The total gain 
is perhaps 5,000,000 tons annually. 


* 


It would be logical to deduce that the demand put to Peri; 
for an oil concession is but part of the same pursuit of addi. 
tional resources. So it may be. But if so, why seek an eng 
so reasonable by hectoring means which have annoyed and 
antagonised world opinion? No one stands between Russia 
and north Persian concessions. The oil-bearing areas there lie 
to the Caspian side of the Zagros mountains and belong, geolog;- 
cally and structurally, to the Caspian—i.e., Russian-operated— 
oil area, and not to the great fields of the Gulf and Middle East. 
The American company—Amiranian—which prospected there 
in 1936 and 1937, abandoned its rights because transport to 
the Persian Gulf was not economic. A Russo-Persian oi! com- 
pany—the Khurian Company—has been at work in the region 
since 1925, but has only drilled two wells. It found no result, 
and never extended its efforts, but to all appearances, nothing 
would have been easier than for Moscow to withdraw its troops 
as promised and then to amplify or replace the Khurian con- 
cession. 

The only conceivable explanation why it did not proceed in 
this way lies in fear of the British—or, more accurately, the 
Anglo-Saxon—economic hold on the Persian Gulf (and, there- 
fore, at least potentially, on the Persian Government) and in 
anxiety lest this should develop into a drive northwards and a 
threat to Baku. It appears that the Russians accordingly tried 
to grasp the concessions ahead of time, first in 1944, and 
secondly upon the expiry of their rightful term of occupation 
this year. 

It must be iconfessed that Anglo-American oil activities in 
1944 gave a naturally suspicious ally some grounds for nervous- 
ness. Mr Ickes was on the warpath about the exhaustion of 
American reserves, and was full of plans for Middle East 
expansion. In Washington, Lord Beaverbrook was negotiating 
an oil convention (subsequently still-born) containing rules 
govermng world oil supplies in the interests of collective 
security. In south Persia the British and Americans had asked 
for an extension of existing concessions. When Persia refused 
to accord them new rights during the occupation, they dropped 
their request. But, a little later, fresh fears of an Anglo-Saxon 
advance were awakened by the Persian Government’s employ- 
ment of two American experts, Mr Hoover and Mr Curtis, to 
survey the potential oil resources throughout the country in 
order to advise on the forming of a standard contract for post- 
war concessions. Such was the unfortunate background t 
Russia’s first peremptory demand for an immediate concessioa 
—that which the Majlis with some temerity withstood in Sep- 
tember, 1944. In February, 1946, there were no similar grounds 
for suspicion. The American troops had gone, the British were 
going. And yet the request for an oi! concession was once mort 
levelled at the Persians to an accompaniment of threats. The 
tactics give the impression that Russia wants the concession 
as much asa means of offsetting Anglo-American strength as for 
the oil it will yield. 

If these are the only two objectives—if Russia wants 1% 
more in northern Persia than Britain already has in southem 
Persia—is not the might course to further the claim by all 
legitimate assistance now? If the Russians really want some: 
thing more, the most direct way of finding out is to offer them 
assistance to get what they are entitled to. In the one case we 
shall have a settlement ; in the other we shall have a piece of 
clearcut evidence on which further action can be based. 

To suggest this course is not to claim that it will mend the 
crack in Uno’s fabric. Only Marshal Stalin can do that. But 
to submit a proposal to the Kremlin on these lines between 10¥ 
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Bill of 


HE late Lord Dawson of Penn once declared that the main 

difficulty in establishing a national health service was to 
combine socialism in its administration with individualism in 
its practice. Perhaps the combination is an impossible one. 
Perhaps, too, the attempt to set up a national health service 
should never be made. In future years, the decision to make it 
financially and administratively easier for people to seek medical 
treatment may, paradoxically enough, come to be regretted. 
Sickness cannot, in any case, be defeated by multiplying the 
number of doctors in proportion to the population. All that 
happens is that it becomes more overt—and the danger is that 
it may become too overt. But, when once this danger has been 
faced and accepted, the National Health Service Bill presented to 
Parliament last week is certainly a valiant attempt to fulfil 
Lord Dawson’s formula and looks like doing so more successfully 
than any of the previous proposals. Its basic issues can best be 
understood if the manifold detail is ignored and the discussion 
confined to the main structure. Briefly, the Bill divides up 
the functions of a comprehensive health service into three cate- 
gories. First, there are the hospitals, for the treatment of the 
seriously ill or injured. Secondly, there are the practitioner 
services, the ordinary contact between the citizen and his family 
doctor or dentist. And thirdly, there are the ancillary services, 
the provision of home nursing and visiting, ambulances, clinics, 
maternity and child welfare services, and the like. Obviously, 
as a matter of medicine, the three categories touch and interlock 
at every point. But as a matter of administration they can be 
regarded separately, and separate solutions are provided. 

The hospitals of the country are to be nationalised, and 
control over them is to be exercised by a number (estimated 
at between sixteen and twenty) of Regional Hospital Boards. 
All hospitals, voluntary as well as municipal, will be transferred 
to the Minister, and the endowments of voluntary hospitals 
(other than teaching hospitals) are to be pooled in a Hospital 
Endowments Fund, the capital value of which is to be appor- 
tioned among the Regional Hospital Boards. The Boards them- 
selves will be composed of people chosen and appointed by 
the Minister (after due consultation) on the basis of their suit- 
ability for the task. The day-to-day administration of each 
hospital, or group of hospitals, will be entrusted to a local Hos- 
pital Management Committtee. The teaching hospitals are 
exempted from this regional scheme. Each of them will have 
its own Board of Governors, to whom their present endowments 
will be transferred. 

Any scheme for the nationalisation of hospitals inevitably 
tuns the risk of too much centralised bureaucracy and too little 
local initiative. Moreover, this particular scheme, with its 
drastic treatment of charitable endowments, raises some deli- 
cate points of ethics. But it has long been clear that the state 
would have to assume financial responsibility, in some form or 
another, for the voluntary hospitals of the country, which are 
close to the end of their tether. And if public money is needed, 
it is far more satisfactory to build a clean-cut state hospital 
system on the lines now proposed than some complicated com- 
Promise on the lines of the earlier White Paper. a 

The local authorities will not like the decision to- nationalise 
their municipal hospitals as well as the voluntary hospitals, and 
they are capable of raising a powerful opposition, especially 
within the Labour Party. But the decision is right. Local 
authority areas are too small and the present distribution of 
hospital facilities, as the recent series of hospital surveys has 
strikingly shown, is too uneven for a comprehensive service to 
be built on a local authority basis. It has taken some 
Political courage to make the decision in favour of out- 
tight nationalisation, and Mr Bevan deserves the credit for 
it. Moreover, he has not hesitated to increase the opposition 
by Providing that the minor local authorities—those below the 
tank of county or county borough—shall lose not merely their 

pitals but all their health services. Henceforth, if the Bill 


Goes through unamended, it is only the major councils that will 
be recognised as Local Health Authorities. They will have the 
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Health 


duty of establishing health centres, maintaining and equipping 
them and providing the staff, other than doctors and dentists. 
There is to be no compulsion on doctors to use these Health 
Centres, but it is clearly the hope that in the course of time they 
will prove sufficiently convenient and attractive to induce the 
majority of doctors to use them for their work in the public 
service. They are in any case to be the centre of the local 
authorities’ own services, which are to include clinics, maternity 
and child welfare services, a priority dental service for children 
and expectant mothers (the number of dentists is not sufficient 
yet to provide a comprehensive dental service), health visiting 
and home nursing services and the like. 


* 


These two sections of the new scheme—the hospitals and the 
ancillary services—will stir up enough controversy. But the 
main argument will revolve round the proposed arrangements 
for the practitioner services. The British Medical Association 
has already declared war on the Bill; but to those who have 
followed the development of the proposals from the first White 
Paper to the present Bill, the striking thing is the extent to 
which the Minister has gone to meet the fears and wishes of 
the doctors. This can be seen very clearly from the solutions 
proposed for the various issues that have been most hotly dis- 
puted. One of the things that the BMA professes to fear most 
(though the medical profession is divided on the point) is that 
the doctor may become a salaried servant of the state. This fear 
is very fully, if not completely, met by the Bill. Doctors are 
not to be compelled to choose between private and public 
practice—that is, between treating private patients for fees and 
working for the public health service—they are to continue to 
be able to do both. In their public practice, they are to be 
remunerated only partly by salaries—the BMA claims, however, 
possibly with inside knowledge, that this proportion is to be 
substantial—and for the rest by capitation fees based upon the 
number of patients who choose to be inscribed upon their lists. 

Another bugbear of the doctors, and one that is far more 
generally held, has been the possibility that they might be placed 
under the administrative control of the local authorities. This 
possibility has been almost wholly eliminated. Doctors will make 
their contracts for the public service with Executive Councils, of 
which one will, in general, be set up for the area of each Local 
Health Authority. Half the membership of each Executive 
Council will be professional—that is, elected by the doctors, 
dentists and pharmacists in the district through their repre- 
sentative committees—and only one-third will be representa- 
tive of the local authority, the final one-sixth being appointed 
by the Minister. 

A third objection by the doctors is that they might be subject 
to “ direction ”—that is, liable to be ordered where to practise. 
The degree of direction imposed in the Bill is almost entirely 
of a negative kind. Any doctor now practising is guaran- 
teed entry into the public service in his present locality. A 
doctor seeking to enter the service in future may be refused 
permission to engage in public practice in a given'area. But 
the decision will rest with a Medical Practices Committee, 
which is to be a “ mainly professional” body, and the only 
reason on which a refusal can be based is the existence of a 
surplus of doctors already practising in the area in question. The 
sale of public practices is, very properly, to be prohi'sited, and 
the sum of £66 million is to be provided in compensation for 
the present value of such practices under the existing National 
Health Insurance scheme. 

Under each of these heads, it is apparent that the doctors 
have been met more than half-way, and any reasonable mem- 
ber of the profession ought to be satisfied. The BMA will 
have difficulty in persuading the public to take seriously the 
extreme apprehension it still professes. 


Mr Bevan’s Bill, in short, is a good Bill. The approval can- 
not, however, be quite complete. There are, for example, some 
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regrettable omissions. The industrial medical service and the 
school medical service are left outside the national health ser- 
vice, for reasons that may be compelling to the Ministries of 
Labour and Education, but look like nonsense to others. And 
even those who applaud the decision to build a national, rather 
than a local authority, service will have qualms about the ability 
of the Ministry of Health, with its long tradition of indirect rule, 
to bear so heavy and so direct a responsibility. 

Reservations must also inevitably be made about the finance 
of the scheme. This has one very good feature. The nationali- 
sation of health services provides an opportunity, as has many 
times been urged in The Economist, for relieving local 
authority finances of part of their present crippling load and 
thus opening the way to the long overdue, and crucially needed, 
reform of the whole system. This opportunity, according to 
the explanatory White Paper issued with the Bill, is to be seized 
—it remains to be seen how fully. 

The cost of the hospital and specialist services in the future 
is estimated at £87 million a year, that of the practitioner ser- 
vices at £45 million, and of the local authorities’ services at 
£12 million. With such additions as superannuation and com- 
pensation, the total cost of the whole scheme is estimated at 
£152 million a year (for England and Wales alone, a separate 
measure will be introduced for Scotland) and all but about {10 
million of this will be borne by national funds, £32 million of 
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it out of the National Insurance Fund and the rest by the general 
taxpayer. The net annual additional cost to the Exchequer, 
after all allowances and offsets, is estimated at £95 million, 
These estimates have been made before any scale of remunera. 
tion has been settled for those taking part in the scheme, [y 
view of this, and of the past history of social service legislation, 
it would be wise to regard the total as an underestimate. 


* 


But this extra hundred million a year is only one of a long 
line of new, ambitious and expensive social services. An attemp, 
is made in a Note on page 490 to add up the total cost of all the 
welfare services to which the state stands committed, and the 
total is staggering. Each one can separately be afforded, and 
a national health service is no less worthy than the others. Bur 
there is a limit somewhere to what can be taxed out of even a 
willing people. As each of these spending schemes succeeds the 
others, it becomes more and more urgently necessary that the 
whole fiscal and economic position of the country should be 
clearly reviewed. Have all our concepts of what can be afforded 
been changed, by some magic, in the same war years that have 
impoverished the community? Or are we living in cloud-cuckoo 
land? These are questions to which the public can rightly 
demand answers before it passes a verdict on even so soundly 
conceived a scheme as Mr ’s new Bill. 


Goering in the Dock 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


HEN “ defendant Goering” left the witness-box after 

a week of cross-examination, the most dramatic sequence 
in the Nuremberg trial so far came to an end. For days the 
man had dominated the court. Only in the last sessions did 
the prosecution recover its proper ascendancy. For the rest 
Goering seated in the centre of the court, facing an audience 
of correspondents and visitors—and a handful of Germans— 
looked out confidently across the crowded floor, threw back his 
answers with the utmost precision and a characteristic snap 
of his jaw, leant easily against the box to explain National 
Socialism, allowed himself sardonic innuendoes, interrupted 
judge, prosecution, and counsel indifferently, posed counter- 
questions, criticised official translations, and strode out of the 
court with head high and buoyant step, a picture of self- 
confidence and conceit. 

The puzzling question is why this man, indicted before the 
court not only of the victors but also of the world for half-a- 
dozen wars of aggression, for racial persecution, for complicity 
in the murder of millions, for playing a réle second only to that 
of Hitler—why this man succeeded in dominating his prose- 
cutors for even one hour. we 

There are a number of possible answers, but clearly Goering’s 
most important elemeat of strength has been his adherence to 
a carefully thought-out plan of defence. It cannot of course 
be conclusively proved that Goering and his counsel sat down 
to concoct a joint strategy, but the actual working out of his de- 
fence proves the existence of such a plan. All Doctor Stahmer’s 
questions in the examination by the defence were designed 
to elicit from Goering long, detailed and highly political speeches 
on the nature, development, and justification of National 
Socialism. When last Friday, at the close of the prosecution’s 
cross-examination, Doctor Stahmer rose to put a number of 
further questions to the defendant, they were couched in terms 
which compeiled Lord Justice Lawrence to intervene and warn 
counsel for the defence “that he must put only particular 
questions. The court did not wish to hear any more general 
questions which could only be answered by a speech. 

The first point to remember in Goering’s strategy of defence 
is that his statements were aimed primarily at the German 
people. On two occasions during examination, counsel for the 
defence sought directly to influence all those reporting the case. 
The first occurred when the prosecution introduced a secret 


document, captured from Sprenger, Gauleiter of Hessen. Its 
provisions included the secret issue of food rations to party 
officials and was an effective exposure of Nazi fraud against 
the Germans themselves. Correspondents were especially 
requested by counsel for the defence to take particular notice 
of the fact that Goering denied absolutely the authenticity of 
the document. The next appeal occurred over the question 
of whether or not all documentation prepared by the defence 
should be read in court. To shorten proceedings (which already 
threaten to extend into August) Mr Justice Jackson, the 
American chief prosecutor, proposed that these documents 
should be taken as read. To this the defence lodged a spirited 
objection. 


n 


The case presented by Goering for the edification of the 
German people and to a much lesser extent of the outside 
world, was based first of all on his unswerving loyalty to, and 
belief in, National Socialism. At no time since the Germai 
collapse has so much time and so much space in newspapers 
been devoted to an exposé of the Nazi creed. Whenever 4 
fundamental conviction of Nazism was in question—fidelity t0 
the Fuehrer, the abolition of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
creation of a “strong and free” Germany by way of rearm- 
ment, Anschluss with Austria, Lebensraum, union of all Get- 
mans in the Greater Reich, racial purity, elimination of Jews, 
defence against the “Communist menace” and agaifis 
“Russian plans for world conquest”—on all these poinis 
Goering confidently and aggressively declared his faith in Naz 
principles. 

At the same time he attempted to combine this defence 
of Nazism with an absolute ignorance of any “ excesses 
committed by the Nazis. He set up concentration camps 
“because of the Communist menace,” but severely punish 
any brutalities until the camps were taken over by Himmlet. 
“Then it was no longer my responsibility.” He opposed the 
pogrom of November, 1938, and “knew nothing” of th 
murder of six million Jews. He tried to keep peace will 
England in 1939, and proposed the postponement of the atta 
on Russia in 1941. He was away on leave when the British 


Prisoners-of-war were shot after escaping in 1944 
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a word, he attempted to paint a personal picture of himself 
as an honest soldier and patriot struggling against the Fuehrer’s 
evil counsellors—Goebbels, the mad anti-Semite, and Himmler, 
the perverted sadist (both conveniently dead). To anyone at 
all acquainted with the rise and fall of the Nazi Reich, 
Goering’s defence must make ludicrous reading. The impor- 
tant question is not, however, whether the historian and scholar 
see its implausibility. The immediate point of interest is its 
effect upon the German people. Let there be no mistake 
about it. Goering’s apologia for National Socialism has come 
at a dangerous moment. In all zones, exasperation at the 
miseries of defeat is growing, aggravated in many districts by 
the extreme shortage of food. In the months since Hitler 
disappeared no concrete alternative either of government or 
belief has unmistakably emerged. Any genuinely anti-fascist 
German politician or official of Right or of Left is seriously 
perturbed at the growth of a neo-Nazi mood, particularly 
among younger people. Goering’s strong plea that National 
Socialism was, after all, the supreme vindication of the Ger- 
man nation’s right to live has come at a time when millions 
may be ready to listen to him. Goering was not primarily 
defending himself at Nuremberg last week. He was defending 
the Nazi myth. 


* 


The nature of Goering’s defence placed a dual responsibility 
on the Allied prosecution. They not only had to prove that 
Goering himself was lying, and also that his attempt to play 
the bluff, decent soldier was a travesty. They also had to 
counter his political arguments and to see to it that not only 
Goering but National Socialism itself was effectively indicted 
in court and in the eyes of German public opinion. It cannot 
be said that they were completely successful. The major 
part of the cross-examination was fumbled and Goering was 
at his most effective and most insolent in brushing aside and 
beating down accusations levelled at him. True, the atmo- 
sphere changed completely when Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe, the 
British prosecutor, and General Rudenko, the Russian prosecu- 
tor, took over the attack. They quickly re-established the 
ascendancy of the prosecution and in a day and a half of bril- 
liant examination forced Goering out of his réle of decent 
fellow and pinned on him the responsibility for the Nazis’ 
worst crimes. In a fine climax General Rudenko smashed 
through all Goering’s inconsistencies and evasions. “ You 
claim to have been the second man in the Reich, the man 
whose influence and responsibility was second only to Hitler’s. 
Do you expect this Court to believe that in such a position 
you were ignorant and innocent of murders in concentration 
camps, of the planned extermination of six million Jews, of 
the transfer to Germany of millions of slave labourers, of the 
order to shoot British prisoners-of-war or civilians in Russia, 
of plans to wage aggressive total war? How can you have 
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been Hitler’s virtual deputy and yet have been ignorant of all 
these things?” To this question, Goering could make only 
the most hesitant and fumbling reply, and a few minutes later 
he left the witness-box, bowed and exhausted. 


But to prove Goering’s complicity in the crimes of Nazism 
was only half the prosecution’s task. Its second and far more 
important assignment was to throw back in Goering’s face his 
apologia for National Socialism. This was not done. It would 
be grossly unfair to pin the blame simply on the prosecution 
and say that it was ineffective ; judged purely on its merits 
as a Cross-examination, it was the reverse. The prosecution’s 
failure goes deeper. It lies in the foundation and the character 
of the Court itself. This Court is in the first place a court 
of the victors. For all but an elite of the German people it cannot 
represent impartial justice. It is simply one of the conse- 
quences of defeat. There is no German prosecution to under- 
line German participation in the indictment against the Nazis. 
No German judge sits besides the English, American, Russian, 
and French judges to condemn the Nazis for their crimes 
not only against Germany’s war-time enemies, but also against 
the German people. In German eyes, the Allies are, what- 
ever their impartiality, foreigners. Judges and prosecutors 
alike represent victors and, as Goering hinted over and over 
again from the witness-box, they also represent one more proof 
that it is always bad to lose a war. 


The second difficulty lies in the fact that the Court has 
been thought of as a judicial tribunal, and its proceedings are 
based on a purely legal approach. The men who have had 
the task of unmasking Goering are lawyers. The more skilful 
among them have been able to use their legal technique to 
good effect, exposing the inconsistencies and contradictions in 
Goering’s defence. But neither their training nor the atmo- 
sphere of the Court has been such as to enable them to deal 
with Goering’s political manifesto. Goering turned the Court 
for five days into a political tribunal and the prosecution would 
have needed to adopt a profoundly political and ideological 
approach to meet him effectively on this ground. 


No such transformation is possible at Nuremberg. The 
defence has become political, but the prosecution is com- 
mitted to legal methods of examining particular crimes, prov- 
ing guilt and complicity, bringing detailed evidence of the 
defendant’s presence or absence at this or that conference, 
his signature of this or that document, testing his alibis and 
exposing his contradictions. 


But this minute work is merely a busy examination of the foot- 
hills of Nazi crime. Behind, untouched, unscaled, unattacked 
and unexplained, is the monstrous mountain of National 
Socialism itself. The trial has not conquered it. On the 
contrary, it has given Goering an opportunity to bring it once 
again before the eyes of the German people. This fact may yet 
prove to be one of the weightiest results of Nuremberg. 
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NOTES OF 


The Security Council and Persia 


Mr Gromyko has walked out of the Security Council. Unless 
Marshal Stalin takes some unforeseen step to negative his gesture, 
he will presumably stay outside it at least until April roth, the 
date as from which the Russian Government has said that it is 
ready to discuss the Persian question in public. For the moment, 
therefore, the Council is faced with an unpalatable choice between 
waiting upon the Soviet Government’s pleasure and taking some 
action that may ostracise it still further. 

During the uneasy end unpleasant week-end that preceded this 
climax the international barometer had jumped dizzily upwards 
and downwards almost from hour to hour. The Russian proposal 
that the Security Council should hold back until April roth was 
followed by one of Marshal Stalin’s periodic descents from 
Olympus, a declaration by him of confidence in Uno, and a 
statement on Moscow radio about the withdrawal of the Red 
Army from Persia. This said that withdrawal from the eastern 
extremity of the former Russian zone was already complete ; that 
evacuation elsewhere was continuing ; and that, “if nothing un- 
foreseen occurs,” it would be completed in six weeks. Meantime, 
in Teheran, a new Russian Ambassador had arrived and put new 
proposals to the Persian Government, though he had not secured 
Persian acceptance of them In New York the Council had met 
to consider whether or no to insist on giving Persia a public 
hearing now. Its decision to do so was carried by a vote of 8 to 0, 
Poland and Australia for different reasons abstaining, but the 
vote was taken and put into effect only after the Russians had left 
the room. 


There is thus a tremendous gulf between the Russian and the 
non-Russian view of what is proper and fair. The Russians 
hold that direct negotiations are still in progress ; that they are 
being lubricated owing to plentiful evidence of the departure 
of the Red Army ; and that an international discussion of Russo- 
Persian affairs is for the moment out of place. The great majority 
of the Council disagree. They hold that Moscow has cavalierly 
refused to answer diplomatic inquiries about the breaking of 
pledges to Persia ; that it is bound, 2s a member of Uno, to tell 
its fellow-members why it has disregarded commitments ; and 
that the Persians, who have appealed for an international hearing, 
must be heard forthwith if the rights of small States have any 
validity. 

The question which the present situation poses is not so much: 
“ What shall Uno do next? ” as: “Is any worldwide organisation 
workable in a world divided into two parts each possessed of 
wholly different standards of behaviour and morality? ” 


* x * 


Poker Play in Manchuria 


Further withdrawals of Russian troops are reported in Man- 
churia, and Chungking is said to be optimistic about the prospect 
of complete evacuation. After the Russian failure to evacuate by 
the agreed date of February rst, the situation was obscure, but 
it is now stated that the end of April is to be the new time limit. 
The normal method of withdrawal so far has been to move out 


“suddenly without giving advance’ notice to the local Chinese 


commander. As the Russians depart, areas come into dispute 
between the Government troops—the best troops the Govern- 
ment possesses, with American equipment, have been sent to 
Manchuria—and dissident forces, who include both Communists 
and provincial autonomists of the pre-1931 brand. An attempt 
is being made to extend to Manchuria the principles of the 
Kuomintang-Communist truce reached in China, according to 
which, roughly speaking, each side is to hold the territory it has 
gained and cessation of hostilities is to be enforced by mixed 
commissions or “field teams” of Chinese Government, Com- 
munist and American officers. This scheme has so far worked 
fairly well south of the Great Wall, but there are special diffi- 
culties in applying it to Manchuria: Chungking admits that the 
Communist armies have an operational sphere in North China 
dating from the time of the war against Japan, but denies that 
they have any right to be in Manchuria, as they were not effec- 
lively operating there at the time of Japan’s surrender and have 
merely been let in by Russian collusion. On the other hand, just 
because of the proximity of Russian power, the Communists 


in Manchuria are inclined to be more self-confident and intransi- 
gent than in North China. 
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Russia appears to be unwilling to go to extremes in challenging 
the United States in the Far East, where American interest is yo 
much involved ; fundamentally, America is more concerned about 
Manchuria than about Persia, though the legal case against Russia 
in Persia is stronger. Nevertheless, it seems unlikely that Russig 
will be prepared to allow Manchuria to come fully under the 
control of the Chinese Central Government, at least as long as 
Chungking is as much under American influence as it now js 
Unfortunately there is a vicious circle here ; when Russia tries 
to circumvent American influence in China by detaching China’; 
northern territories, the effect is to drive Chungking more and 
more to seek protection from America, and this in turn further 
excites Russian antagonism. China, however. has an interest in 
preventing an aggravation of the conflict which would make her 
territory a cockpit for conflicting interests of foreign Powers. She 
has not made any move to appeal to Uno over Manchuria, and 
there are signs that, now Russia has climbed down somewhat, 
she will try again to negotiate a settlement with her overbearing, 
but ever present, neighbour. 


x x * 


French Policy for Germany 


M. Gouin’s speech at Strasbourg last Sunday may open a new 
chapter in allied policy towards Germany. As is well known, 
this has for months stood at a stalemate on account of the 
French thesis that separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland from 
Germany must precede any decisions about central administra- 
tion, On these subjects, M. Gouin made two statements of con- 
siderable importance. The first was that France did not demand 
the political separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland from Ger- 
many, as French security could be adequately safeguarded by a 
long military occupation and by the setting up of an “inter- 
national consortium to administer and control the Ruhr.” His 
second statement was in the nature of a hint that France would 
not necessarily be opposed to the establishment in Germany of 
certain centralised “technical agencies.” 

The views he expressed have long been held by the French 
Socialists. But M. Gouin spoke not as a Socialist but as the 
leader of a three-party coalition. It seems, therefore, that the 
Communists (hitherto advocates of truncating western Germany) 
have fallen into line with the German Communists, and changed 
their mind. MRP, on the other hand, certainly has not done 
so, and it remains to be seen how M. Gouin will handle the 
uneasy balance in a cabinet which includes an MRP Foreign 
Minister if, as now seems likely, he intends to pursue a modified 
policy over Germany. ; 


Any Frenchmen who oppose M. Gouin’s move towards com- 
promise should reflect upon some inescapable facts about current 
conditions in Germany. Ten months of allied disagreement have 
allowed scope for the re-awakening of the Germans’ critical 
faculty. Resentment at the idea of truncation jn the west, which 
was cowed, and might have been overriden last year, is now 
strongly expressed. The unity of the Reich is now an integral 
part of the programme of all parties, with the Communists in 
the forefront of the campaign. The slogan “The Ruhr must 
remain German” is beginning to appear on walls and placards. 
To thwart this rising tide of public sentiment would be to foster 
a revival of nationalism that would cost—in terms of occupation 


forces—far more men and money than France, let alone Britain, 
can afford, 


To turn from comment to action: the French Government has 
declared its hand. It has proposed a four power conference and 
indicated that it is prepared to compromise. The British cabinet 
should seize upon this latter indication and agree that the four 
powers must meet forthwith. 


* * * 


Street Tug-of-War 


That the Minister of Fuel and Power should be able to pul 
more strongly than the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 's 
not surprising. That the Cabinet should think the Coal Board 
more important than the German Control Office shows how 
wrong their priorities are. Even if coal is priority number one © 
the home front, it should take second place in the order © 
Priorities for the nation as a whole compared with the '* 
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organisation of Germany and the practical problems of inter- 
national co-operation to which it gives rise. On what happens 
in Germany and how the plague spots of Europe are treated 
depends the peace of the world. On what happens in British 
coal mines hang less crucial issues. 

This tug-of-war has taken place over the body of Sir Arthur 
Street, a high-ranking and extremely able civil servant. His 
selection for appointment as vice-chairman of the National Coal 
Board was announced on Tuesday. It is perefctly true that a first- 
class administrator is required for this very important post on 
the Coal Board, but surely the Government could have selected 
a man occupying a less key post than Sir Arthur, who is Per- 
manent Secretary to the Control Office for Germany and Austria. 
For the first year of its life the Control Office was severely handi- 
capped by its shortage of capable and experienced administra- 
tors. Its life was a long struggle to carry out a difficult and vital 
job with men who were not of the calibre to plan and execute so 
huge and complicated a task. It was, therefore, with a sigh of 
relief that Sir Arthur’s appointment was greeted last October. 
Here at last was a man with a great reputation for energy and 
drive, and who was known to have shouldered the job because 
he relished the difficulties. 

And now, before six months are up, and while a hundred major 
problems still confront the Allies in Germany, the occupant of 
the key administrative post is changed. The signing of the Re- 
parations Agreement this week is an achievement as a paper 
document, but it has still to be implemented, and this will demand 
qualities of mind that are rare in the British element of the 
Control Commission. This body has been consistently starved 
of good men because the Government have never ranked the 
German problem high enough. If ten energetic and able men 
were put in the key posts of the Control Commission there 
could be a transformation—and a transformation urgently re- 
quired. If the Russians are ever to learn to work with the 
democracies it will be in Berlin. If Germany is not to be the 
cancer spot of Europe, first-rate men are required to cure the 
disease. 

Meanwhile there is no doubt that Mr Shinwell is playing a 
very successful réle as Tommy Tucker. He has, picked a first- 
class team, and in what is apparently a game of catch-as-catch- 
can he is to be congratulated. On the other hand, his statements 
last week, to the effect that the coal crisis was past, were opti- 
mistic to the point of the crudest irresponsibility. It is grossly 
unfair to the nation to suggest that the coal situation next winter 
will be anything but again extremely critical. 


x * x 


Crisis in Building Materials 


There are several possible morals to be drawn from Mr 
George Tomlinson’s disarmingly frank and alarmingly dismal 
review of the building materials position last Monday. While 
many of the critics of the housing programme are grossly unfair, 
there is yet ample evidence that some very hard and funda- 
mental thinking needs to be done about the whole administrative 
framework of the housing drive. The faults lies not so much in 
the small increase in the numbers of houses completed since 
January 31st, nor in the critical shortage of buildings and com- 
ponents, but in an overall impression that the military operation 
of housing has an insufficiently combined command. Is there a 
case for a separate Ministry of Housing? 

The second moral to be drawn from Mr Tomlinson’s speech 
derives its force from the brick shortage. As an article in The 
Economist last week pointed out, there is a critical shortage of 
certain materials and components, and, above all, of bricks, where 
shortage of labour has reduced monthly production to less than 
a fifth of its 1938 level, Mr Tomlinson admitted that, unless there 
was maximum co-operation from all concerned in the production 
of materials to overcome the crisis, “we face the possibility of 
disaster.” His frankness rather took the wind out of the Oppo- 
sition’s sails, 

The reason for the present state of affairs seems to have been 
a singular lack of foresight on the part of the Ministry of Works 
under the last Government, and a failure to realise that the 
supply of labour in the building materials industries must keep 
Pace with the restoration of the building labour force proper. 
Even now many of the measures which the Minister proposes 
should have been planned or introduced months ago. A scheme 
or rationing materials in scarce supply has been rejected on the 
grounds of impracticability, but there will be priorities in their 
allocation to builders, and efforts are being made to attract labour 
'0 the brick industry by improving working conditions and rais- 
ing technical efficiency. 
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The shortage of bricks and building labour reveals very 
clearly the gap that the Portal house should have filled. On 
several occasions, under both Governments, Ministers have cried 
down the steel house because, they said, the requirements could 
be better met by “traditional” methods. Indeed, Mr Bevan is 
still saying that he wishes the temporary house programme had 
never been started. But, as Mr Hicks pointed out in the debate, 
if the orders for the Portal house had not been cancelled by Mr 
Sandys, temporary houses would now be coming forward in large 
numbers to fill a gap which looks like being larger and longer 
than anyone expected. If events have ever proved anything, 
they have proved that the temporary programme was right. All 
those who conspired to murder the Portal house, whether they 
are Tories or Socialists, architectural perfectionists, the vested 
interests of the building trades or politicians with an axe to grind, 
ought now to be hanging their heads in shame. 


* * * 


Housing Subsidy Concessions 


This has certainly been a flag week for housing, for the’ 
subject was debated again on Tuesday, when Mr Bevan 
defended himself against the charge that his housing subsidy 
scheme is inelastic and unimaginative. He claims that the single 
flat rate subsidy for all types of house is preferred by the local 
authorities, who will not be prevented from building as many 
types of house as they like (so long as they are not too large). 
He did not say how he squares this with the terms of the Bill. 
He has also introduced a welcome amendment under which 
highly-rated authorities will qualify for extra Exchequer aid, if 
their housing rate is one and a half times, instead of twice, the 
average of their class. But he obdurately refused to qualify in 
any way the very large subsidy which is available for building 
flats (but not houses) on expensive land. It would be much wiser 
as well as cheaper to allow a reasonable proportion of houses to 
be built on such land. Finally, Mr Bevan claimed that the 
Government took the broadest and most generous view of who 
should be allowed to occupy the new houses, which is left to 
the complete discretion of the local authorities. 

We want diversified communities, and we are trying to create, 
in the modern estates, some of the agreeable features of the 
loveliest villages of England in the 17th and 18th centuries, where 
people of different income-groups all lived together almost in the 
same street. 

This is a really excellent aim. But it should be remembered 
that the residents of these new estates will be heavily subsidised 
out of the pockets of those less fortunately housed and perhaps 
poorer. Mr Bevan is in danger of forgetting that the only real 
justification for a housing subsidy at all is to enable the poorer 
families to obtain a house. 


* *® * 


10,000 Families Rehoused 


The second monthly .progress report on housing was pub- 
lished this week. It should not be a severe disappointment, but 
it gives no cause for gratification. The ball has only just started 
to move. It has gathered as yet no momentum. Only 10,000 
more families were rehoused during the month of February ; 
4,700 new houses, including 4,000 temporary houses, were com- 
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pleted. The number under construction rose from 32,000 to 
47,000. Perhaps the two most disappointing features of the 
return were the slow rise in temporary houses, discussed above, 
and the small increase in the labour force. The entire labour 
force rose during the month by about 10,000. The numbers 
in England and Wales engaged on temporary houses fell by 
2,000, and in war damage repairs by 13,000. They rose by 14,000 
for the erection of permanent houses and 6,000 for conversion and 
adaptions. But the building force for permanent houses is still 
only two-thirds of that for conversions and adaptions, which is 
notoriously wasteful of labour. There is a strong case for 
tightening up supervision on repair work. 


* * * 


Food Muddle 


Sir Ben Smith has yet to learn how politic it can sometimes 
be to admit a mistake frankly. ‘The variety of pronouncements 
emanating from his ministry last week were so contradictory and 
confusing that only an open admission would have cleared the 
air. As it is, Sir Ben maintains his self-righteous attitude and 
the public their annoyance and Jack of confidence both in the 
Minister and in the press, which for legitimate reasons carried 
completely different versions of the food situation on different 
days. 

Thus on Friday of last week, the newspapers declared that 
cuts in the margarine and soap rations might have to be made. 
Next day the political correspondents, presumably on the 
authority of Downing Street, gave the equally authentic news 
that the Government had reached no conclusion on these matters. 
The first announcement was made to a private group of food 
correspondents, not to the House of Commons, nor, as is usual, 
to a press conference at the Ministry of Food. The second 
announcememt was made to Lobby correspondents, and obviously 
the first announcement was wrong or premature. 

Having made these mistakes, it would have been sensible for 
the Minister of Food to take the press and the public into his 
confidence, and not only to have explained the mistakes but also 
to have given more guidance about what the future holds in store. 
No hard news has yet been forthcoming of the results of Sir Ben’s 
visit to Washington, and the public has only been given the most 
incomplete facts about the seriousness of the food situation. Per- 
haps when the long-awaited White Paper on the world food situ- 
ation is published, it will do something to put future food 
prospects into their correct perspective. Meanwhile there does 
not appear to be much willingness on the part of large wheat- 
producing countries to modify their production plans to meet the 
dangers of famine. Canada, for instance, with lingering memories 
of excess wheat acreages in the past, has not altered her sowing 
programme in order to increase grain exports. This is under- 
standable, but nevertheless regrettable. It is mow too late for 
Canada to change her policy for this year’s harvests, even if she 
wished to. But will the great grain exporting areas of the Southern 
hemisphere be equally rigid? They yet have time for a greatly 
increased ploughing up programme. If they fail to 1espond to the 
emergency there is a grave danger that the food situation next 
year will be worse than this, owing to the exhaustion of stocks. 


x * * 


France and Franco 


The French Government, indefatigable where the cause of 
Spanish republicanism is concerned, has seen that its proposal 
to discuss General Franco’s misdeeds in the Security Council 
carries no weight in Britain and America, and has submitted a 
more practical alternative. In a note which admits that “m 
words ” are vain, M. Bidault has now proposed to the American 
and British governments that the matter shall come up for dis- 
cussion in a quieter and less public atmosphere—that of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. He suggests that the meeting 
should discuss the application of economic sanctions—and, in 
particular, of an oil sanction, to be applied in order to squeeze 
General Franco out of the seat of government. He also recom- 
mends the withdrawal of the British and American Ambassadors 
from Madrid. 

But even if the procedure he proposes is accepted, it may be 
useful for the Big Three or Four s waneey now auc hey are 
prepared to do if and when there comes a good moment for 
action. But it is highly unlikely that either the British or the 
Americans will agree to take practical steps until there is far 
more evidence than at present exists of agreement among General 
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Franco’s adversaries about the nature and composition of the 
interim regime which would take his place. 

As things stand, there is little unity of view on this subjeq 
Both inside and outside Spain communists and monarchists hold 
aloof from the centre bloc. In Paris, Sefior Giral is shuffling 
portfolios in order to try to accommodate one or both. In Spain 
the Alianza Democratica, consisting of all parties between the 
two, is appealing for a provisional government, for elections, for , 
general amnesty and for other changes that most Spaniards desire 
but is doing so only in general terms. No opposition group of 
any size seems able to point to the man or men whom all would 
trust to see such measures through. 


The right moment to pounce upon General Franco will no 
occur until a Spanish opposition cabinet of breadth and weight 
presents an agreed programme and asks the Big Three or Fou 
for help in consulting Spanish opinion. 


* * * 


Treaty with Transjordan 


The Emir Abdullah has left London for Transjordan with , 
treaty of independence in his pocket. Its terms are not yet 
available, but even before the precise conditions upon which 
bases for British troops are to be leased by the Emir to Grea 
Britain are known, it is possible to predict that the advantages they 
will bring to the Commonwealth, and the Emir, in the matter 
of defence of essential interests, will be in part offset by the 
criticisms they will rouse in three quarters. 

First, widespread and vehement cries will burst from the 
Zionists, and from many of their Gentile supporters in Britain 
and America. These contest and have always contested the 
British Government’s view that the Balfour Declaration did no 
apply to Transjordan. They hold that Transjordan is part of 
Palestine and that in reaching a bilateral agreement on its future 
the British Government and the Emir have acted in a matter 
which is not their exclusive concern. 

A second set of critics will be the members of the “no 
imperialism ” school in America and Russia who have long 
contended that the League mandatories were so many imperial- 
ists in disguise. They will argue, and with some substance, that 
ex-mandates are the business of Uno, and that no change in the 
status of any of them should take place without awaiting the 
formation of the Trusteeship Council. 

Thirdly, there will be Arab critics. The Emir as a member of 
the Arab League is bound to deposit his document with it. When 
this happens the Saudi Arabian Government is likely to inquire 
whether any special provisions were made in regard to Akaba 
and Maan—two frontier districts to which Ibn Saud attaches 
importance, 

Most of these critics will not accept as a conclusive answer 
to their objections the fact that the treaty was freely negotiated 
with the Emiz. But their strictures are of a type which the 
British Government must face, wherever and whenever it st 


about negotiating for bases anywhere between Malta and the 
Persian Gulf. 


& * ww 
Broadcasts to Russia 


_ _ Does anyone in Britain listen in to Moscow, and will anyone 
in Russia listen in to London? At considerable expense, each 
capital is now broadcasting to the other daily. During the wa! 
years, transmissions were given in one direction only, from 
Moscow. A British service in the opposite direction was never 
worth mounting because the Russian Government had—for 
reasons of national security—confiscated all privately-owned 
short-wave sets. Last year tentative discussions on reciprocity 
took place in Moscow. They were abortive because the Russians 
regarded as conclusive the argument that whereas the British 
listener was free to tune in to any station he wished, the Russian 
listener was not. Now, however, the Russian authorities have 
re-distributed the confiscated sets to their former owners, and 
new short-wave apparatus is being manufactured for sale without 
licence to all who can afford it. The BBC has therefore this 
week made a tentative start with transmissions in Russian. 

; The effect of the service upon Anglo-Russian diplomatic rel 
tions will be interesting to follow. For the London transmission 
bound to carry news which Russians would not otherwise heat. 
For instance, the Russian home listener and newspaper reader has 
over the past few weeks been given no inkling of the worldwide 
anxiety created by Moscow’s silence on the British and Russia 
inquiries about the retention of its troops in Persia. Nor has" 
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heard of Mr Bevin’s offer of a 50-year treaty; nor of Mr 
Churchill’s amplification, in New York, of points in his Fulton 
speech that had become grossly distorted. 

Whether the Russians will be sufficiently curious, or bold, to 
listen in will be impossible to check ; listener research on the 
lines practised in Western Europe and the Americas will not be 
practicable. That they will listen in any numbers is unlikely. 
Living conditions in the USSR do not admit of much privacy, 
and few people will want to tune in to foreign broadcasts in 
public. Nevertheless, a modicum of outside information is bound 
to seep through, and, when it does, it may gain wider currency 
than do Soviet items broadcast to this country. For human 
nature will out, and there is no contesting the world-wide home 
truth that listening to foreign broadcasts is commoner when it 
has a flavour of forbidden fruit, and carries more weight in 
countries where news is government-controlled than in countries 
where the home service uses all sources and comment is free. 


* * * 


The Scene in Hungary 


The Smallholders Party, for which a 60 per cent majority of 
the Hungarian people voted at the elections last November, is 
being subjected to imcreasing pressure from the Communist- 
controlled bloc within the present Government. It will be remem- 
bered that that Government is a coalition—formed in accord- 
ance with the parties’ agreement, prior to the elections, that they 
should all share the responsibility for reconstruction. In it the 
Smallholders were, originally, represented by eight Ministers, 
the Communists and Socialists by four Ministers each 
(including a Communist Deputy Premier and Minister of the 
Interior), and the National Peasant Party by one Minister. These 
last three groups form, within the Government, a bloc, which has 
been moving and acting under the close and direct control of 
the Communist Party, and which has been reinforced, outside 
the National Assembly and the Government, by the new trade 
union movement, which is also Communist-controlled. 

Representatives of this bloc have for some time been accusing 
the Smallholders Party on a number of counts—for instance, 
of retarding land reform, of trying to prevent nationalisation of 
mines, oilfields and major industries, and of harbouring the 
“enemies of the young Hungarian republic ””—to wit, Fascists, 
feudal landowners and the clergy. The Communist campaign on 
this last count is assisted by the fact that all Right-wing elements 
without exception voted for the Smallholders at the elections, as 
being the least objectionable of the candidates at the hustings. 

The immediate demands of the Left-wing bloc are for full 
legalisation of ihe rough-and-ready redistribution of land that 
has taken place, and for immediate nationalisation of industry. 
On March 7th, the three parties, together with the trade unions, 
staged in Budapest, to press this cause, a demonstration of a size 
that could not have been organised without the consent of the 
Russian authorities. Under pressure of this movement, the Small- 
holders agreed to comply with its demands. Even before this 
had happened, two Smallholder Secretaries of State had been 
forced to resign. The Premier, Ferenc Nagy, who is a Small- 
holder, has now announced that 

the party executive had decided to invite the party members who 

were unable to identify themselves with the executive’s policy, to 

continue their political activity outside the party. 
In other words, the Smallholders have been forced by a process 
of Gleichschaltung into harmony with the policy of the Left-wing 
bloc. The next step is a Bill placed before the National Assembly 
which will make it possible to redistribute the seats without new 
elections, To all appearances, a further onslaught on the Small- 
holders’ majority is in store. 


* * * 


The Production Campaign 


_ The Government has now carried its production campaign 
into the provinces, and the first of the series of regional meet- 
ings between Ministers and the representatives of industry have 

held. Mr Morrison, at Bradford, spoke fairly hopefully 
about the prospects of industrial recovery, and based his opti- 
mism on the accretion in man-power which was beginning to take 


effect. By the end of the year, he said, the total working popu- 
lation would be 20 million people (14 million fewer than in June, 
1945, but 800,000 more than in June, 1939), and of these, 15% 
million would be available for the “work for prosperity ” drive, 
with something under 1} million in building, just over 14 million 
on exports, and the remaining 14 million in the Services or 
Sngaged in producing Service equipment. This global picture of 
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the man-power position in December, 1946, seems satisfactory 
enough, but it remains to be seen whether, in the absence of any 
positive means of labour control, the allocation of workers between 


the various competing industries and services will work out in 
the right way. 


Mr Morrison’s plea for co-operation from *both sides of industry 
was also stressed by the Prime Minister in a speech at Birming- 
ham. Mr Attlee appealed for the maintenance of industrial peace 
during the difficult months ahead, and urged the workers not to 
dissipate their energies in quarrels over wages, hours and condi- 
tions. Much that he said may be unpalatable to some trade 
unions, while the doubts which Mr John Belcher expressed at 
Glasgow about the practicability of the 40-hour week cut right 
across many current claims, 


It is all to the good that Cabinet Ministers should talk freely 
to the people about the need for greater production and continued 
discipline, but the individual worker at the factory bench may 
think these appeals remote from his particular problems, and be 
disinclined to postpone his claims for better wages and conditions 
to-day, in the hope of a larger share of the cake to-morrow. The 
most profitable way of increasing production lies, paradoxically 
enough, in the effects of increased production. There can be no 
doubt that the steady rise in the flow of consumer goods to the 
shops, which is now beginning to make itself felt (as the latest 
returns from the Board of Trade indicate), will provide an incen- 
tive to greater effort. 


The latest export figures, too, show an encouraging trend. The 
total value of exports in February was £59,985,000o—representing 
an increase of £2,900,000 over the preceding month and £23.9 
million over the monthly average from July to December, 1945. 
The target for 1946, quoted by Mr Morrison, is £750 million, 
which would involve a monthly average of £62.5 million. This 
target should be easily attained and surpassed. 


5g * * 
Dearer Food 


The maintenance of cheap food at the cost of enormous subsi- 
dies, which now total over £300 million per annum, is under 
fire from all sides. The farmers are the latest to join in the fray. 
Mr James Turner, President of the National Farmers’ Union, 
gave himself away last week by declaring: 

Wearing the blinkers of artificial prices, the consumers of this 
nation are blind to the actual cost of their food. For too long 
workers in urban industries have had their earnings subsidised by 
the cheapness of their food and the labour of the workers who 
helped to produce it. That travesty is now gilded by Government 
responsibility in the matter and what was formerly drained from 
world agriculture is now being demanded of our own taxpayers in 
— that this country can preserve at least the illusion of cheap 

Since the full cost of food subsidies falls on the taxpayer, it 
seems strange that the farmers should complain. But the farmers’ 
attitude is influenced by their fear that rising costs, especially 
wage costs, cannot be passed on indefinitely to the taxpayer. No 
such difficuky is anticipated in passing on higher costs in the 
shape of higher prices to the consumer ; and Mr Turner appears 
naively to believe that farmers could be freed from “the dis- 
agreeable position of having to oppose the workers’ claims for 
increases” by the simple device of passing on all wage increases 
to the consumer. 

It is no doubt true that the consumer should pay a greater 
proportion of the present high cost of food production, if only to 
bring home to producer and consumer the necessity for efficient 
production. The food subsidies will soon have to be pruned. 
But this step will make it more, and not less, esesntial to prevent 
any further rise in the cost of home-produced food. Mr Turner 
backs up his argument by urging that the era of cheap food is 
permanently at an end, and that the public should be made to 
realise it. But if he is right, and there is little reason to suppose 
he is, the implications are as black for the British farmer as for 
the British public. For the more food costs, the less of it can 
be bought and the more essential it becomes to purchase sup- 
plies in the cheapest market ; and there is no justification at all 
for believing that the relative cheapness of imported, over home- 
produced, food will be permanently altered. 

The argument that British town-dwellers can ‘no longer depend 
on cheap food grown by cheap and wasteful methods of land 
exploitation at the cost of soil erosion has only a limited applica- 
tion. During the war the greater use of farm machinery and more 
efficient methods of farming in North America have produced 
an immensely increased yield with a greatly reduced labour force. 
Even assuming less ift farming methods, the differential 
advantages overseas of vast acreages and heavy mechanisation 
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will remain. Instead of manned ane food om yon _ 
impunity to their prosperity, British farmers sh welcome 
Willingness of the nation to subsidise food in the interests of 
improving nutrition. 


* * * 


fhe Cost of Social Services 


With the introduction of the National Health Service Bill, 
it becomes possible 10 make some very rough estimates of what 
the grandiose new structure of social services that is now being 
shaped will cost the nation. The social services bill which the 
taxpayer and the ratepayer (mainly the former) will have to foot 
is staggering when compared with its pre-war size, and alarm- 
ingly large even when compared with the total national income, 
on which will fall so many other heavy obligations such as the 
requirements of defence and of industrial rehabilitation. Herz 
is a comparison in round figures between the old and the new 
annual cost to the Exchequer and to the rates of the principal 
pocial services : 


Old scheme New scheme 


(£ mill.) (£ mill.) 
Bdecations — .. i dni WIS 120 200 
a cbs ni chendiidbsveticictgindt 50 ies 120 
National insurance ...... 0 ...........++- 200 fs 240 
Industrial injuries ......................-- —_ 
Family allowances ................s.ss000. = 60 
Children’s allowances in kind ......... — 50 
370 6764 


Three of these services are entirely new; altogether, this group 
will cost in the near future well over twice as much as it did 
before the war. But the cost of some new schemes will rise further. 
The estimate for the new health scheme refers to the early years 
of its operation, while that for national insurance gives the anti- 
cipated cost to the Exchequer for 1958. By 1978, it is estimated 
that national insurance will be costing the Exchequer a further 
£200 million odd, owing to the vast increase in the number of’ 
old-age pensioners. Moreover, nothing is included in the table 
for the cost of housing. On the not unreasonable assumption 
that five million houses are built in the next twenty years, the 
annual cost for new houses falling on public funds by 1966 will be 
over £130 million; even if, as the Government hopes, it proves 
possible to reduce the present housing subsidy, this figure will 
not be greatly affected. Finally, subsidies to keep down the cost 
of food are coming increasingly to be regarded as an essential 
social service—or at least as an inescapable political commitment. 
On the assumption that the present enormous cost of food sub- 
sidies is eventually cut in half, some £150 million will still need 
to be allowed on that score. 

If the cost of new housing schemes be counted in and if it be 
assumed that food subsidies are continued at a reduced rate, it 
must be regarded as virtually certain that the total cost of essen- 
tial social services will be over the £1,000 million mark, perhaps 
well over it, in twenty-five years’ time. The statisticians of national 
income rather airily dismiss the cost of social services on the 
ground that it largely consists of “transfer payments ” and, there- 
fore, imposes no net burden on the national resources. This may 
be ; but the money has to be raised by taxation none the less. 
Moreover, the further large sums which will be called for in the 
shape of insurance contributions soak up taxable capacity. There 
is, at least, a prima facie case for asking whether the task of 
the peacetime Chancellor of the Exchequer is not being made 
hopeless before he begins. 


* * * 
Divorce 


A debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday revealed a 
shocking hold-up in handling the proceedings for divorce cases 
of service men and women. The flood of cases has completely 
overwhelmed the organisations set up to deal with them. Of 
48,000 service cases only 5,000 have reached the courts and of 
these 3,000 are still uncompleted. Out of the 20,000 divorce cases 
disposed of last year, only some 3,000 were service cases. Such 
figiires refiect both the dislocation in family life caused by the 
war, and the wider range of causes for claiming divorce now 
allowed. At the present rate of progress Lord Jowitt estimated 
that it might take 15 years to work off the arrears—a hideous 
prospect for those individuals claiming release. At present the 
usual interval between the application and the pronouncement 
of the decree absolute is 3 to 3} years. To relieve the pressure 
at the preparatory stages where the delays lie, before the cases 
reach the courts, the Service Divorce Department is to be quad- 
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rupled in size and the Law Society is to be given assistance from 
Government resources in the way of accommodation, staff —par- 
ticularly typists—and finance. 


It will be recalled that important changes were made in English 
matrimonial law by the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937. Since 
then the number of divorces has continued steadily to rise in spite 
of the restriction on petitions for divorce during the first three 
years of marriage—a provision which should, incidentally, be fa 
more widely known. e only year during the past decade which 
saw a decrease in the number of divorces was 1940; the decrees 
nist granted dropped steeply by cover 1,000 to 7,111, and at the 
same time the number of marriages rose equally sharply by over 
30,000 from 1939 (itself a peak year) to 470,549. 

Since 1940, however, divorces have increased and marriages 
have decreased in number. The last year for which complete 
statistics are available is 1944, when 19,086 matrimonial petitions 
were filed and 302,046 marriages took place ; the former figure js 
the highest yet and a sharp reminder of the vast dislocation in 
private as well as public life brought about directly or indirectly 
by war conditions and separation. The incidence of divorce 
is especially high among poorer people, and it is suggested 
that bad housing conditions (not merely those occasioned by the 
war) have a great deal to do with this state of affairs. No public 
Statistics are available on this point, but, according to the private 
records of one “ Poor Man’s Lawyer” Centre, well over 50 per 
cent of matrimonial troubles develop directly from this cause, or 
are seriously aggravated by ét. The recent step forward in setting 
up Marriage Guidance Centres will be helpful, especially if they 
concentrate on prevention rather than cure. 


Shorter Notes 


Among Marshal Tito’s souvenirs of his recent visits to Warsaw 
and Prague are a treaty with Poland and an agreement for a treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. This letter is likely to follow the Polish- 
Yugoslav treaty in aims and scope. If so, both would be more 
limited than their signatories’ treaties with Russia, and, apart 
from demonstrating Slav solidarity will hardly affect the pattern 
of Central European affairs. 


* 


In the quarter January to March, 1946, non-industrial civil staffs 
in Government Departments fell by ten thousand, from 701,434 
to 691,091. The incidence of decrease and increase between de- 
partments reflects the change-over from war to peace. The 
mumber in the Service and Supply departments fell by 21,000, 
while all the pre-war Civil and Revenue departments showed 
increases except for the Home Office, the Foreign Office and the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Transport. The largest decreas: 
was 8,000 in the Ministry of Supply. The largest increase, one 
of 7,000, was in the Post Office, where every effort is being made 
to restore postal and telephone services. 


* 


M. Pekkala, who succeeded M. Paasikivi as Premier of Finland 
when the latter was elected President, announced this week the 
composition of his Cabinet. The two former Foreign Ministers 
retain their posts, and the new Premier remains Minister of 
Defence. The Social Democrats, although given five portfolios, 
complain that they were consulted neither on the particular svsts 
nor on the best men to hold them. In general the new Go'+- 
ment shows some, but not a violent, swing to the Left. 


x 


The Lebanese Government has announced its acceptance 0! 
the revised French plan to evacuate the great majority of French 
troops towards the end of June, 1946, and the remainder (apatt 
from a contingent of 300 men left behind to supervise the 
removal of equipment) by the end of August. A first contingemt 
consisting of 1,200 Senegalese left Beirut for France this week 
It was fraternally seen off by a Lebanese battalion. 


* 


A limited measure of assistance is promised by the Board o 
Trade to hotels in their search for equipment. Priority will b 
given to hotels damaged by bombing, and those which have los 
equipment through requisitioning, provided that they are ready 
to re-open by July 31st. The scheme will begin when requit 
ments have been estimated. Meanwhile, hotels will have to tak 
their turn with other would-be buyers for any unrationed supplies 
coming on to the market. It.is only fair that homes should bave 
their share of replacements of goods which have been scaict 
for six years. 
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The Development of the 
SOVIET ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
By ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


An historical introduction to the description of the present-day system in its 
principal aspects and problems. Dr Baykov is a native of Russia; much of his 
work on the subject was done at the University of Prague, where access to 


abundant Russian material was constant. From 1935 to 1939 he was lecturing 
in this subject at Prague. ce 


National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Economic and Social Studies No.V 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND 
FREE TRADE 
By M. POLANYI 


An exposition for the general reader of the discovery, published by Lord Keynes 
in 1936, of the mechanism by which the level of unemployment is determined. 


8s. 6d. net 


LAND TENURE IN THE 
COLONIES 
By V. LIVERSAGE 


This book contains an account of forms of land tenure in various parts of the 
world, and discusses the essential facts for those who must know them before 
taking decisions of profound consequence for the future ofthe world. 7s. 6d. net 


‘A first-class book which should become indispensable to administrative, legal 
and agricultural officers working in the Colonial Empire.’ — Economic journal. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN CONDITIONS OF FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 
By H. S. KIRKALDY 


Professor Kirkaldy discusses the implications of a planned economy and of sociai 
security schemes in the sphere of labour and employment. He states the need 
for a National Wages policy, discusses other remedies for trade disputes, and 
touches upon the question of the aims of the trade union movement and the 
distinction between political and industrial action. Is. 6d. net 
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SCOPE is the country’s most 
influential industrial magazine. 


. Each month SCOPE reports in- 
dustrial news non-politically, impartially. 
and vividly. 


Lavishly illustrated, handsomely 
produced, SCOPE is as good to look 
at as it is to read. 


All through its four years of life, 
SCOPE has been read by thousands 
of industrial and business executives. 
They find it —* essential... informa- 
tive. . . authoritative, . . stimulating ”, 


A few subscriptions can still be 
accepted at one guinea a’ year, 
(£1 10s. Od. overseas). Write to the 
Publisher at the address below. Single 
copies, 2/-, can be obtained at some 
bookstalls, or direct from us. 


Scope 
Magazine for Industry 


133, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
HOLborn 3833. 
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Letters to 
Filling the Export Gap 


Sir,—During the past year much has been heard about Great 
Britain’s vital need to increase her exports by at least 50 per 
cent over the pre-war level. 

There are many elements which can influence the expansion of 
British trade but, in this brief reference, I wish only to draw 
attention to one factor in particular. I refer to the question of 
unsuitable representatives or agents of British manvyfacturers and 
exporters abroad. 

From the experience of this Chamber of Commerce, the follow- 
ing would seem to be the most common forms of error incurred 
when appointing representatives abroad: 

(1) Unsuitability of agent on score of nationality or ideology. 
During the recent war, as also during the previous one, there were 
cases in which local representatives of British firms were placed on 
the Statutory List, whilst others holding good British agencies 
took little trouble to disguise their anti-Allied sympathies. 

(2) Inadequacy of capital or organisation to develop the sales 
of certain products entrusted to a given agent. 

(3) The placing of an agency with a firm or person whose 
experience and activities are in another line of business. 

(4) The agency for a modest line of goods which needs energy 
aad concentrated work is frequently placed with firms where it 
is overlooked by other lines which produce quicker results with 
less expenditure of effort. 

(5) The placing of an agency with a firm holding numerous 
Continental or other agencies of a competitive nature, whose 
only object in accepting British representation is to eliminate 
the competition which would otherwise have to be contended 
with from British goods. 

There have been many instances in which agencies have been 
placed without due regard to the eligibility of the local firm 
appointed, and even to-day there would still seem to be a re- 
- luctance on the part of United Kingdom concerns to avail them- 
selves of the facilities which now exist and which would obviate 
the unfortunate experiences which have resulted from errors in 
the past. Actually, cases are still occurring where agencies are 
being entrusted to individuals who, although no longer on the 
Statutory List, are known to have been Axis sympathisers. 

It is considered that without the exercise of the utmost care 
in the selection of a proper sales organisation abroad—be it an 
agent, representative or branch office—the success of the trade 
drive will be seriously impaired.—Yours faithful] \ 

“ SIR Wittiam McCatium, KBE (Chairman) 

British Chamber of Commerce in the Argentine Republic, 

Bartolome Mitre 441, Buenos Aires 


University Prospect and the Professional 


Income 


Sm,;—In your issue of March 16th your correspondent, Mr. 
T. Lloyd Humberstone, says he has been impressed by the small 
number of pupils proceeding from secondary schools to univer- 
sities. Is not the explanation largely to be found in your “ plea 
for mercy on behalf of the middle range of earned incomes ” 
published in the same issue? 

A student of 16 to 18 years of age cannot have aspirations to a 
university Course without encouragement and support from his 
or her parents. With the double squeeze of greatly increased 
imcome tax, as shown in your article, and the disqualification for 
maintenance reliefs, it is not surprising that parents with middle 
range earned incomes hesitate to shoulder the burden of educa- 
ton expense beyond the Higher School Certificate stage. 

Take, for example, the position of a student living near a large 
university City such as Birmingham, who can, therefore, reduce 
a8 a non-residential student the expenses attaching to residence 
at one of the older universities. Unless his family be numerous 
the parent of such a student will find that with an income level 
of £700 and upwards he is disqualified from any reliefs. 

Present income tax reduces the net Pick-up on the income 
range of, say, £700-£900 to about £500-£625 in the case of a 
married couple with one child. Maintenance of a student at 
home, university fees, books, travelling expenses, not to speak of 
holidays and a modest amount of pocket money, total at least 
£150 per annum. Some may consider this a niggardly figure, 
und the average outlay may be nearer £200. 
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the Editor 


It will be seen what a large slice of the net income is involved 
—about one-third at these income levels. It means over 4-5 
years an outlay of close on £1,000 at a ume when a young man 
or woman would normally be contributing to the family 
exchequer at least ro the extent of maintenance. It is demoralising 
to the student and unfair to the parent, who clearly cannot 
shoulder such burdens on top of the other increased expenses 
to which you refer in your article without doing so at the expense 
of his savings and of mortgaging his provision for old age —Yours 
faithfully, C. E. RANDALL 

24 Beech Road, Bournville, Birmingham 


A Profession of Managers 


S1rR,—I should like wo express warm appreciation of your para- 
graph in the issue of March 23rd. 

There is much to be said in favour of management, like 

medicine, being considered as a profession and indeed as an an 
in its own right. But there is nothing to be said for the view 
that mastery in either can ever be a mere matter of technique 
or training. The solid basis of success in management (as in 
medicine) is, and will ever be, the personality of the practitioner. 
Unless that personality is there, and of adequate calibre, it is idle 
to imagine that managers can be made by amy amount of training 
leading to credentials however impressive. But, equally, given 
the personality in the first place, achievermemt can be enriched by 
training, and acknowledged by credentials. 
' If the above be accepted, it follows that to develop first and 
foremost the person, the whole man, is the primary consideration 
for management. And that implies, as you so rightly suggest, a 
sound. general education, undistorted by premature vocational 
bias. Only after that should come training in the technique of 
management. 

In conclusion, may I add that these considerations have been 
foremost in our minds in framing the Government’s Business 
Training Scheme for suitable ex-service men. This Scheme 
caters only for those who can give evidence of adequate education, 
and show the possession, or promise, of suitable personality. 
Further, the first part of the training is intentionally adapted to 
give a wide, balanced view of the whole field of business activity. 
Only when this is done, does the Scheme provide for specialisation 
in a particular field of business management.—Yours faithfully, 

F. C. Hooper, 
Director of Business Training, 
- Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

Ministry of Labour and National Service, 

St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


Is British Industry Inefficient ? 


S1R,—In your issue of March goth, a “ Business Note ” reviewed 
Professor Jewkes’ article in the latest issue of the Manchester 
School on British industrial efficiency. 

Few will disagree with his contention that efficiency cannot 
be reliably assessed from consideration of OPM or PMH figures 
alone, but one may wonder whether his conclusion that the “ case 
against British industry as a whole is very thin” really follows 
from the facts reviewed. : 

A_useful starting-point in considering the relative efficiencies 
of British and American industry is the real income per hour 
worked in both countries: Professor Jewkes appears to accept 
this criterion, mentioning in a footnote that between 1929 amd 
1937 British real income per head was rising more rapidly than 
the American, and that the pre-war difference in absolute levels 
was not great. But surely it is most misleading to take the period 
1929/37 as a basis for comparison? By the later year, British 
industry had substantially recovered from the depression of the 
early 30’s, and was already feeling the stimulating effect of the 
rearmamemt programme. American industry recovered less rapidly 
from a deeper depression, and rearmament there came later. 

If, instead of the period 1929/37, we take the decade 1925/34 
a comparison of real income per person in work shows the 
American figure at least 25 per cent higher than the British. On 
the basis of real income per hour worked, the difference would be 
greater. If it is agreed that the years 1925 /34 are the most reasoa 
able for comparison purposes, it must appear that British industry 
has or had a very substantial case to answer.—Yours faithfully, 

Graham and Gillies, Limited, E. M. NICOLSON 

37-38 Golden Square, London, W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





‘‘Crisis, Limited”? 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


4 New York, March 1oth. 

AS this article is written, the Iranian crisis is not yet over. 

But at least Washington and the headline writers of the 
press have shaken themselves out of a frenzied assumption that 
it is going to lead to another war in the next day or two. Of 
course, there are still several important problems to be solved, 
and, not least, the partitiéning of Iranian oil in such a way as to 
save faces in Moscow, London, Washington—and Uno. But 
America does sense the passing of what it took to be a war fever. 
The drums are not beating the call to instant arms, and there is 
a perceptible tendency to just a little embarrassment over the 
extent of the excitement during the Ides of March. 

The reasons are complicated, for there were a number of bene- 
ficiaries. The draft for military service was about to go down 
the drain of non-renewal in Congress. It has been revived and 
might yet be extended beyond May 15th. Civilians had been 
trying to obtain control of atomic energy. The army counter- 
attacked valiantly and recaptured a grip on two legs of the tripod 
which supports this precious and precarious object. Navy appro- 
priations were being cut. Now they may be restored. Americans 
in general, the Catholics in particular, wallowed in the chance to 
say and believe the worst about a country which most Americans 
appear to dislike with all the xenophobia of a traditionally isolated 
community which had been impinged upon by an annoying and 
distracting world. 

Yet for all the xenophobia and all the interested stirring of 
troubled waters, the outside world did impinge on the American 
chnsciousness as never before. Here was a crisis at very nearly 
the remotest spot on this globe from the new American empire 
upon which, according to Admiral Halsey, the sun now never 
sets. If one chooses to indulge in the more sinister version of 
how Russians behave they picked their spot for increasing the 
pressure shrewdly. While they relaxed it in Manchuria and the 
Baltic (Bornholm) they increased it in Iran. The tactic should 
have produced a minimum of American reaction. A good many 
Americans thought so too. And yet the fact remained that 
America rose to a war hysteria quite as quickly as though the 
point of pressure had been Alaska, or Mexico. 

This was the first crisis weathered by an America which 
belongs to a world organisation. One of the two salient points 
about it is that America reacted to it, in spite of its remoteness, 
as a hyper-conscious member of a world organisation, not as a 
distant observer of a comfortably alien world. 

The other salient point is that it put control over American 
foreign relations back in the hands of a sadder but stronger 
James F. Byrnes. At the peak of the tension, President Truman 
discovered the warmth of foreign relations. He had been having 
fun; that trip out to Fulton, Missouri, with the great Winston 
Churchill. The small town boy had gone out into the wide world 
and made glittering friends. It was a big day when he could 
bring one of them back to the home community. For however 
Mr Churchill may look in Britain since the general election, he 
remains a more glamorous figure in Missouri than Harry Truman. 
And it was fun to hear him say all the unkind things about Russia 
which Mr Truman’s Baptist breeding kept under careful restraint 
from the days of the Potsdam conference. But then, suddenly, it 
ceased to be fun. Apparently the Russians didn’t understand 
that it was only playing. They began using strong language, 
stronger than Mr Churchill’s, and the headlines blared threats of 
War and the public showed signs of real fright. Mr Truman 

thought himself of a man over at the State Department who 

counselled against the trip to Fulton and had with reluctance 
taken orders to “talk tough” to the Russians. Mr Byrnes had 
unpopular around the White House from the Moscow con- 
ference in December. There was substance behind the gossip 


that’ a successor was being considered, although Mr Truman’s 
idea of a successor may have been rather in the direction of 
Mr Truman becoming his own foreign minister with Mr Byrnes 
remaining as the messenger boy, if he would. 

But when there was talk of Russian troops marching, not only 
on Iran, but also on Turkey, Mr Truman announced in press 
conference that Mr Byrnes would remain as Secretary of State. 
That restored full authority to Mr Byrnes instantly, because 
everyone knew that he would not have remained as a messenger 
boy. So another chapter is finished in the diplomatic education 
of “ Jimmy ” Byrnes. : 

It has been a strange education. It began in the Crimea, where 
Mr Roosevelt introduced his domestic right-hand man to the 
mysteries of diplomacy. “ Jimmy” came back with a first flush 
of enthusiasm for the negotiation process as the solvent for inter- 
national ills, byt later, under attack, veered to a feeling that Mr 
Roosevelt was inclined to give in too easily to Russian demands. 

His second encounter was Potsdam. He went to that with 
Mr Truman on the Truman theory that “ horse trading” was the 
key to getting on with the Russians. They traded horses at 
Potsdam and didn’t like what they got. Next “Jimmy” went 
off to the London ministerial conference in September, determined 
to be “firm.” He was firm and came home pleased with the 
empty results only to find that failure was, at that moment, un- 


. popular in Washington. So in December he tried for results at 


Moscow and came back pleased with those results. Comparable 
pleasure did not exist at the White House. By the time he got 
back he was being called an “ appeaser,” and his work “ another 
Munich.” He cleared himself temporarily with the President, 
but in his annoyance he failed to knock at all the White House 
doors. By the time of the Uno session in London he was begin- 
ning to get “orders” from the President and rumours were 
popping everywhere in Washington that he was on the way out. 
In a series of official “ get tough ” speeches, Mr Byrnes’s contri- 
bution was notable for its balance. This was the period of the 
Churchill speech and of reported plans for a massive American 
fleet steaming to Istanbul. Mr Byrnes made his speech dutifully, 
but he would have none of the Fulton trip. It is reasonable to 
suppose that if the Churchill speech had produced a humbled 
Moscow Mr Byrnes would have bowed off the diplomatic stage. ~ 

But such is the nature of coincidences that Mr Byrnes emerged 
as the man of the hour for the very reasons which had made him 
unpopular after Moscow. Because of his record, just because 
his attitude towards Russia had always been at variance with the 
popular mood of the moment, he was safe alike from the Anti- 
Russian and Pro-Russian labels. And, most particularly, he had 
freed himself from the anti-Russian one just when the times 
called for a man with that freedom. The education of “ Jimmy ” 
Byrnes had progressed at precisely the right psychological moment 
to the point where he was in a perfect middle position, though 
it is open to doubt that Generalissimo Stalin drafted his retort to 
Mr Churchill with the good of Mr Byrnes foremost in mind. 


‘*AMERICAN SURVEY” is the product o! co- 
operation between the editorial staffs of The Economist 
in London and Washington, 2 number of permanent 
correspondents in the United States and a wider circle 
of occasional American contributors. All articles or 


notes réceived from the United States are printed as 
‘‘From Our Correspondent ”’ or ‘‘ From a Corres- 
pondent,” the former phrase being used to identify 
permanent correspondents. All items not so attributed 
are prepared in London. 
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American Notes 


Testing Time in the Bronx 


All eyes this week are firmly fixed on the Bronx. The 
deliberations of the Security Couucil in the transfigured gymna- 
sium of Hunter College are widely believed in America to be the 
most critical test to which Uno has yet been subjected. As in 
other countries, people are waiting to see how far the sonorous 
expressions of solidarity by the Big Powers will be allowed to 
affect their practical diplomacy. 

Probably, the American people—more than any other—are 
intent on mustering every naive hope they can out of the desert 
of their bewilderment. Having, with characteristic abandon, 
experienced all the nameless fears of an international crisis, 
Americans are believed to be more strongly behind the Adminis- 
tration, more firmly determined that it shall use its whole in- 
fluence to strengthen the power and prestige of Uno than at any 
time before. The Iranian crisis has undoubtedly furthered, though 
it has not completed, the education of America from the starry- 
eyed idealism so much in evidence before San Francisco to a more 
realistic appreciation of practical difficulties. It is, indeed, almost 
symptomatic of the present mood of nervous optimism that Mr 
Stassen, one of the prospective Republican candidates for 1948, 
has sprung dutifully on the front of the band-waggon with a 
speech urging the fullest possible support—economic and military 
—to Uno. And it is noticeable how warmly Mr Byrnes’s deci- 
sion to present the American point of view himself has been 
welcomed. After the unfortunate lack of single’ purpose shown 
by the American delegates in London, it is generally felt that 
the closer the identification of policy-making and speaking the 
better. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret a determination 
on the part of the public that Mr Byrnes should be “firm” 
as a thorough-going desire to see Mr Gromyko heartily “ sat on.” 
The Russian walk-out, though not actually prophesied, had been 
seriously discussed, and there is quite a strong feeling that Uno 
should consider sympathetically the problem of Russian access to 
oilfields, warm-water ports and other “legitimate” objects of 
policy. ‘ “ . 


Next Year’s Famine 3 


Mr Lehman’s unpopular, but overdue, statement that 
rationing should be re-introduced in the United States has 
brought speedy denials of the necessity from President Truman, 
from Mr Hoover, and from the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr 
Anderson, who still cling to the comfortable illusion that the food 

_ crisis is purely a short-term emergency ; that plenty—like pros- 
perity in 1929—is just around the corner. If, however, Mr 
Lehman is right that there is no guarantee that next year’s crisis 
may not be equally severe, the argument that the re-erection of 
rationing machinery would come too late to do any good falls 
to the ground. 

The last-minute attempt to reverse gears on the year’s food 
goals, which were cut in the expectation of unmanageable sur- 
pluses, will produce a harvest in 1946 roughly equal to that of 
1945. But American civilian consumption shows every sign of 
being even larger, although an increase in feeding-stuffs may 
somewhat reduce the pressure on food grains. Next year, with 
the exhaustion of carry-overs, there may be little exportable 
surplus from the United States. 

The home pressure on food—and food prices—remains so 
heavy that the Department of Agriculture is reluctantly applying 
for a continuance of the food subsidies which it had confidently 
predicted would end this June. It is great enough to make the 
black market still profitable, particularly in meat. The difficulty 
of getting production at reasonable prices for the domestic market 
has even made it possible for slaughterers who admittedly paid 
over ceiling prices for some purchases to continue to receive 
subsidy payments for other purchases at or below maximum 
prices. In what is regarded as a “most drastic” step, these 
subsidies to price violators will now cease. 

Any move to increase farm support prices to secure greater 
food production will be resisted by the Economic Stabiliser, for 
food makes up 40 per cent of the cost of living indexes, and 
higher living costs would upset the precarious new balance of 
prices and wages. The only alternative is a more severe reduction 
of consumption than is likely to be secured by voluntary 
appeals, by smaller loaves, and by reduced restaurant portions, 
There is real public dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of the 
Administration’s food programme. Gallup polls report an over- 
whelming readiness for sterner measures, and a group of 
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influential organisations has demanded a resumption of rationing 
This does not mean that a return to war-time controls would not 
be a most painful and unpopular step, with the interim elections 
just ahead ; but what readiness for real sacrifice exists wil] be 
frittered away if the Administration not only fails to act on the 
facts, but digs its head further into the sand and pretends they 


are not there. 
* * * 


Shades of Jackson 


Despite the frustration of almost all his domestic programme 
by the coalition of Southern Democrats and Republicans, M; 
Truman, in his first political speech since he became President 
served notice last week that he meant the party to continue in the 
radical tradition of Andrew Jackson and Franklin Roosevelt. 
The occasion was an evident attempt to retrieve the ground lost 
by the Pauley fiasco, and to revive the faith of the left wing, 
which has become disillusioned with Mr Truman’s ability to 
keep the Southern Democrats in line. The training of the 
spotlight on Mr Wallace, who provides the only remaining link 
with the Roosevelt Administration and with the labour vote, 
reflects the Administration’s anxiety lest independent votes be 
lost to a liberal Republican like Mr Stassen. 

Mr Truman’s plea for party unity behind the legislative pro- 
gramme was a milder version of the recent demand by Mr Wallace 
for party “discipline” on major measures. But how is this 
to be achieved? Mr Roosevelt’s attempted “ purge” of Southern 
conservatives in 1938 not only failed but seated his enemies more 
firmly in the saddle. It needs a wide stretch of the imagination 
to see Mr Truman purging anyone, certainly not his old friends 
on Capitol Hill. 

The prospects, then, are for continued stalemate. But there is 
no doubt that Mr Truman has made the only decision possible, 
There is no future for the Democrats in a return to Alton B. 
Parker ; it must be Jackson or nothing. Without the labour vote, 
the party can only become a pale and ineffective reflection of the 
Republicans. 

The greatest hope for a revived Radical Democracy lies in the 
changing South. Potentially this is the most radical section of 
the United States. With the high wages and unionisation brought 
by the war, the hold of the tiny conservative minority is becoming 
weaker and there are good prospects for making the representa- 
tion of the South in Washingion really representative. This will 
not come all at once, but the million-dollar organisation drive that 


the CIO is launching may be reflected in the primaries next | 


November. 
* * * 


No April Fooling Over Coal 


Prepared to play his lone hand as strongly as possible, M: 
John L. Lewis is calling out his 400,000 soft-coal miners as from 
midnight on Sunday. It had been hoped that a temporary 
extension of the existing contract might have been arranged, from 
April 1st when the contract expired, until a new one could be 
negotiated. But now very little time remains for any such 
agreement. Mr Lewis would hardly be in the mood to accept 
any postponement of the battle unless the coalowners are prt- 
pared to pay a deposit—in the form of big concessions to his 
demands—on the exorbitant price he has put on peace. ’ 

So far as his claims have been openly stated, the miners 
veteran leader is asking for a reduction of working-hours back 
to the 35-hour week, but without a reduction in the $63.50 now 
being paid for a 54-hour week ; for recognition of foremen’s rights 
to join the union ; and for far-reaching proposals for a health and 
welfare fund. At present he seems to be concerned most serious!! 
with the Jatter which, in previous engagements, has always bee? 
dropped in the course of bargaining. 

The US Conciliation Service is said to be attempting to use Its 
influence for a quick settlement. But although its value in indus 
trial disputes is constantly being demonstrated—only recently 
averted the nationwide telephone strike—this is a particularly hard 
nut to crack. Mr Lewis seems to be arguing that stocks of 
are high and that there is no danger to the public as a whole. 
Other reports, however, estimate industrial stocks at one month: 
supply, domestic supplies at cne week’s. Even though it may b: 
several weeks before a strike could paralyse industry or freez 
Americans in their homes, the effect will be immediately felt m 
exports. Only last week the Civilian Production Administra 
said it was impossible to make April allocations to Europe becaust 
ot the threatened strik:. Ka 

Not only the consumers, but the Office of Economic Stabilis 
tion will be watching the negotiations with anxiety. If Mr Lew* 
is serious in his wage-claims, the unions are striking for a0 * 
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crease in pay of 80 cents an hour (or, of course, slightly less if the 

work fewer hours)—a boost that would be right mas of line wih 
Mr Bowles’ stabilisation formula. The CIO, too, are vulnerable 
to a miners’ victory having with great effort only managed to 
squeeze a bare 18} cents. Meanwhile, their own organisation has 
been reverberating to the clash of Mr Thomas and Mr Reuther, 
leader of the General Motors strike, for the presidency of the 
automobile workers. Mr Reuther’s victory—when Mr Phil 
Murray, president of the CIO, had seemed to support Mr 
Thomas—may conceivably be a serious threat to the unity of 
the CIO. 
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Shorter Note 


Minimum wage legislation, which would extend some of the 
benefits won by recent strikes to low-paid workers and the un- 
organised, is under attack by the industries concerned and by 
Senators from the traditionally low-wage South. The Bill, which 
has already been accepted by the Senate Labour Committee, 
proposes to raise the floor under wages, now unofficially fixed at 


55 cents an hour, to 65 cents an hour, with a further increase to 
75 cents an hour by 1950. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Greek FElections 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Athens, March 26th. By cable 

O record the general expectation that the elections will pass 

off comparatively quietly is not to sound a note of optimism 
that they will provide a lasting solution in the real interests of 
Greece or, indeed, of Britain. Few Greeks seem to recognise the 
elections as setting a term to the presence of British forces. Many 
appear to take it for granted that the presence of the British is 
not only a protection against internal disorders ; it also provides 
security for Greece in the world at large. The embarrassment 
that this might cause Britain is largely discounted. 


The electoral scene has intensified the dissension between Right 
and Left. The Sophoulis Liberals apparently count themselves 
out as a positive force and the only balancing factor, though by 
no means a certain one, is the National Union of Patriots of the 
Centre led by MM. Papandreou, Venizelos and Canellopoulos. 
The openly expressed view, even of the moderate Left, is that 
alfstention by the Left will give the Right a noose with which to 
hang itself. In other words, a Right majority, leading to single 
party government, would give the Left an opportunity to 
mobilise world opinion in its favour at the first crisis. An inter- 
esting development, however, is the plea for better understanding 
with Russia made by the Populist leader, M. Tsaldaris. No such 
tendency is evident in the speeches of MM. Venizelos and 
Canellopoulos, who continue their bitter attacks on the Com- 
munists, while M. Sophoulis made a recent speech in Athens 
the occasion for an understandable, but not very con- 
vincing, apologia for the failure of his Government to stem the 
tide of political disintegration. An objective view of the positions 
taken by Right, Left and Centre can perhaps be gained by com- 
paring statements made to your correspondent on the question of 
the withdrawal of British troops by M. Stephanopoulos, one of 
the Populist leaders, by M. Sophianopoulos, leader of the 
moderate Left, by M. Sophoulis and M. Papandreou. M. 
Stephanopoulos declared that his party was confident of its 
ability to maintain internal order and that, if the British were asked 
(0 stay, it would be to afford Greece security in international 
affairs, On the question of the return of the King, which his 
party’s supporters openly declare cannot be delayed, he evaded 
direct answer, but insisted that there must be a plebiscite and 
not a coup d’état. He added, rather naively, that the only 
criticism of his speech opening the Populist party’s electoral 
campaign was that he did not mention the King and that this 
showed that the public mind must be “appeased.” Refuting 
allegations of Right-wing terrorism, he asserted that the Allied 
observers could not fail to be informed if strong-arm methods 
were used, since the British authorities were virtually in control. 
His party had expected the Left to abstain, but such action could 
not discredit a victory for the Right. It would be easy to 


estimate the number of votes cast, and results would show a 
true majority for his party. 


_M. Sophianopoulos, extremely able but hardly “ moderate,” 
insisted that the abstention of the Left was the result of “ un- 


bearable terroism” by the “X” organisation, and that Allied 
observers were completely misled in their judgment of the true 
situation. The best observer, he claimed, was the Prime Minister, 
who had summed up the true state of affairs in his Salonika 
speech. How could two hundred and forty observers adequately 
cover a population of seven million people scattered over a wide 
area? Right-wing reliance on Britain was as dangerous as the 
Communist desire to lean only on the Soviet Union. It meant 
that if Greece fell into anarchy as a result of the Right’s “ illegal ” 
victory Britain would be held responsible. 

In M. Sophoulis’s view, EAM’s policy of abstention repre- 
sented the deliberate sabotage of Greek hopes of normal political 
development. Refusal to participate was proof that EAM is a 
party organised for revolution, wilfully ignoring the benefits that 
would accrue to the country, if it had been prepared to contribute 
to a government of compromise. At the same time, he rejected 
the idea of collaboration with the Right on grounds of the “ X” 
organisation’s terror tactics. Though he could produce no con- 
crete evidence in support of his statement, he asserted that the 
Allied mission’s work as observers was of purely theoretical value. 
He insisted that the presence of British troops was more than 
ever necessary under a royalist regime and predicted that the 
Populists, if brought to power, would work immediately for the 
King’s return with or without a plebiscite. If the British, 
knowing the circumstances, withdrew their troops after the 
elections, it would, he declared, amount to an abandonment of 
Greece by Britain. 

M. Papandreou, a Social Democrat, believed that the elec- 
tions would be the fairest Greece could hope for, largely owing 
to the work of Allied observers. But the withdrawal of British 
troops was undesirable until the state had proved itself capable 
of maintaining order. He discounted all talk of terrorism and 
external dangers. Any effort to bring the King back by a coup 
d’état would be a criminal act ; the question must be laid before 
the Allies. He himself favoured a plebiscite and would not con- 
sent to anything else. His party was a Socialist party, but it 
would be impossible to apply the principles of Socialism until 
the state created was capable of sustaining such principles. That 
could only be achieved if the British gave economic as well as 
political assistance. 

The only matter on which politicians have little to say is that 
of economic recovery. Some idea of the situation can be gained 
from the figures for state revenue and expenditure in February 
and March of this year. 


February March 1-14 
(Million drachmae) 
Mevenee ..6ci-sdiiise, . chines.» 53,000 25,000 
Expenditure .........:scceeeee eens 124,000 95,000 


Though no official figures are available, some Greeks estimate 
that the army takes 45 per cent of the expenditure. Meanwhile 
people are making no bank deposits, but the National Bank has 
recently been selling gold sovereigns (it as said at the rate of 
10,000 a day) at a price of 135,000 drachme. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Export Targets—lll. 


Markets for 


T WO earlier articles in this series have outlined the general 
problems of filling the 75 per cent increase in the volume 
of pre-war exports (which has been adopted as the target to 
balance Britain’s external payments during the next three years) 
and the very limited contributions towards this target which 
coal and steel are likely to make. This present instalment in 
the export serial covers more hopeful territory; it examines 
the chances of that complex of industries known to the Trade 
Returns as “ II] G—Machinery ” and “ III S—Vehicles includ- 
ing locomotives, ships and aircraft.” These industries have 
the task of contributing, not merely a 75 per cent increase in 
their own exports, but also of supporting the laggards like coal 
and perhaps cotton, which are bound to miss their own 
targets by a large margin. 
Rich export opportunities undoubtedly exist for British 
machinery and vehicles. It is as well, for these groups (with 
the assistance of some other classes of manufacturers) will have 
10 carry a substantial part of the whole export burden. Their 
task has to be expressed in terms of something nearer a 150 per 
cent than a 75 per cent increase over their pre-war export 
achievement. There are the traditional capital goods industries; 
they were the first to open up the world to the benefits of the 
industrial revolution, financed by British capital. They laid 
the foundations of Britain’s investment income, but they often 
led to some awkward competition in world markets from 


Machinery 


countries which learned, and sometimes improved upon, this 
country’s industrial technique. History teaches two lessons at 
this crisis of the export trades. The first is one of finance: 
exports of capital goods from this country will very largely have 
to be bought and paid for on current account, since Britain. 
in the present predicament, cannot afford to extend long-term 
credits with her exports. Secondly, the dilemma of deferred 
competition is still present in the sense that, if the cream of 
British industrial equipment is to be exported at the expense of 
using industries at home which are sorely in need of it, the capi- 
tal goods industries will have an export hey-dey, but the secon- 
cary manufacturing industries a few years hence may have even 
stiffer opposition to meet in overseas markets. 

These are two qualifications to the simple calculation of 
targets for these important trades under the present conditions 
of a seller’s market. For a couple of years their products will 
sell themselves, with industry at home and export markets 
abroad in hot competition to get them. Their importance in 
the export drive is that they embody the basic skills of British 
industry and add the greatest value to the raw materials which 
they employ. With all the qualifications, these industries offer 
the richest export opportunities, and the demands upon them, 
at this juncture, are quite inexorable. In a good pre-war year, 
exports of machinery comfortably exceeded 400,000 tons by 
weight and {50 million by value, while vehicles exported were 








EXPORTS OF BRITISH MACHINERY AND VEHICLES 
QUANTITIES AND VALUES 





1935 19% 1937 | 1938 1939 
Warrer Ture Borers | 
To British Countries -— 
Quantity (fons)............. 12,968 14,101 22,530 19,072 12,922 
Valet (0000 6). <i cic docks 664-8 800 +1 1,264 -1 1,320 -1 987 -2 
Of which :-— 
S. and S.W. Africa (tons). . 8,221 5,759 10,905 7,110 4,997 
India and Burma (tons)... 2,696 4,030 5,258 4,514 3,006 
Australia (toms).......<+- €78 2,395 2,305 3,213 1,935 
i 7o Foreign Countries — ° 
Quantity (tons)............. 10,747 8,899 12,330 13,809 12,485 
Value ({000'S) .. oc ccicceses 79 +1 518 -7 769 8 1,008 -0 927 +2 
Of which :— 
Ching Tene) <3: 206552 <5 1,394 1,451 963 1,648 542 
Japan and Kwantung (tons) 4,898 3,363 3,795 4,027 1,957 
Argentina (tons) ......... 582 1,094 750 1,276 3,478 
Erectricity GENERATORS 
(exceeding 200 kw.) 
To British Countries :-— 
Quantity (toms)............. 757 3,443 3,756 7,124 pr 
ge (GOW's) ere aoe ae ieee 3 ‘1 552 -7 619 7 1,258 4 7-4 
which -— 
S. and S.W. Africa {tons).. 1,488 754 1,181 2,473 2,090 
India and Burma (tons)... 461 895 525 1,224 814 
Australia (tons).......... 167 579 729 1,459 1,198 
(To Fore.en Couniries :— 
ity (fons). ......0- one 662 424 474 1 1,104 
Value ({000's)....1.0c0seee 100-4 55-0 76 | ios | ween 
Of which :— 
ssh TO) . .decccesves 4 _ 1 186 198 
Persia: (t0ns). . .icsseuceus 5 1 76 - 192 220 
LaTHEs 
Topentit ae — 
i... erg on ‘ 2,084 2,488 — 7 
aoe ee oosbdad oeduee 246-5 303 -9 1-9 iis 2 
which > 
S. and S.W. African (tons). 478 384 408 407 357 
India and Burma (tons)... €92 631 625 817 451 
Australia (toms).......... 491 1,002 812 872 1,048 
, 70 Foreign a apg od 
uantity ( Dice s dnseu vos 3,444 123 1 a ‘1 
Feet LOW 8) + --n0r een seve 497 -8 8 383 951-6 ile? 
which -— 
Russia (tons) eseee eeeeeee 1,675 328 . 8 9 
Sweden (tons) ...ccceedse 146 183 185 Mel or 
France (tons)... csscescces 213 $l 185 417 
Peary (MD: ccc cdassoene 348 406 60 200 21 
Japan (tons). ....60ssees8 143 131 162 464 318 





On Encixes | ; 
To British Countries :— } 





Quantity (tont).....-.e0eeee | 9 1 14,065 | 11,676 | 8,828 
rs pee _ Jeeebiwe deods aed Lass 1,731 -3 1,554 +5 1,200 :1 
which :-— 
B.W. Africa (tons) ....... 922 869 1,157 1,189 74 
Canada (tons) ........... 623 890 912 810 499 
India and Burma (tons)... 3,807 4,055 4,147 2,561 2,599 
Australia (tons) ........06 2,972 2.673 2,841 2,035 1,326 
To Foreign Countries :-— 
S obdceie siete ow one 1 9 aoe 7,042 
alue g000's) ic tikta win euadeel - 3-1 2-7 1,032 -3 1,036 -0 87155 
Of which :-— 
Russia (tons) .......+.05 . 91 96 47 313 b 
Belgium (tons)..........+ 367 576 425 314 263 
F vance po Sins ike ole ‘ ubee 682 ” ian : a 
Egyp’ MB) ccccecioveces 1,599 1 ve 
Iraq (toms) ...........000 §15 194 Ys 1,242 511 
Argentina (toms) ......... 607 1,025 1,090 1,156 m7 
E.ectric Locomotives 
To British Countries :— 
Wumber............ seseeion 4 30 13 : a 
Tope Cutin §1 178 8 186 -7 17 
OE ee eweeensseves soeoe —_ 4 — 7 - 
EE ao es V ancien an lo - 00 _ 65 0 9h 
Orner Locomotivss 
To British Countries :— 140 
Number seem eeeene seeeeon oe o1 73 65 93 
000’ s Sod ecocscevese ceoews $ ? . 
nie: al 0:2 | M35 | S10 | 9828 ws 
er ee eee eee eeee coon a 10 82 15 
f000's cescone | 3918-4 | 618-6 | Se2-0 | G7a-2 | 11d 
Private Cars 
To British Countries -— 3040 
Number... eeeee feeerercersn os 134 
£000's ceteeeeeseseeees Jas d tos sie 0 aol 0 | 3,704 6 
S. and $.W. Africa (No.).. 44 | 4M 
India and Burma (No. ie iss Sees reees $375 4, 
New Zealand (No,)....000 13,691 | 16,530 | 13,314 | 20, 
To Foreign Countries »— | 99.907 
nae cee alten oc ec ee 11,780 11,702 11,201 | 
000s a veceseees | 1469-6 | 1,870°7 12534 1,476°3 Tae 
Sweden (No.).....sececes 141 050 071 ses | 18H 
Denmark (No) ........0 ries 2097 rss 3218 5 
Portugal (No.)....ce0cee0 1,127 933 135 641 


Argentina (NO.)...+..se00 225 417 348 419 1,268 
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worth more than £40 million. When these pre-war markets 
are analysed, a regular export pattern emerges. Quantitatively, 
British countries took well over half the total weight of 
machinery exported from the United Kingdom, but the foreign 
importers appeared to pay rather higher average prices for their 
share. Taking the 1938 figures, exports of machinery to the 
Empire were valued at £120 per ton, but to foreign countries 
{135 per ton, This suggests at least a willingness by the 
overseas buyer to pay good prices for the sort of products for 
which Britain has always enjoyed a world reputation. But it 
would be folly to discount the effect of high costs of production 
even in industries so favourably placed as these; the tale of 
American competition in automobiles and its emergent threat 
to British markets for locomotives, electrical machinery and a 
wide range of heavy equipment should never be forgotten. 
The difficulty of striking a balance between home and export 
needs can be illustrated from shipbuilding and textile 
machinery. At present the shipyards are full to capacity, but 
they have on hand the minimum of export orders. Who 
would deny that this is a right policy, when the urgent task 
for the next four years is to rebuild Britain’s sadly depleted 
merchant tonnage? And is it wiser to send new textile 
machinery abroad now, or to use it at home to promote greater 
efficiency in the cotton and wool industries so that they have 
a better chance of reaching, and keeping, their own export 
targets? ~The disappearance of Germany from the export scene, 
temporarily at least, may mean a greater chance for British 


machinery in South American markets than it enjoyed before 


the war. Europe, with the exception of Germany, was always 
a ready customer up to 1939—the British boiler and the British 
oil engine were ubiquitous—but the clamant needs for recon- 
struction in Europe have somehow to be translated into effective 
demand. Britain’s monetary agreements have already assisted 
the resumption of normal trade, but they will need to be 
broadened and generalised if the abundant flow of capital goods 
which Europe desperately needs is not to be held up for 
finance. And Britain herself is too exhausted by war to hand 
out capital on a generous scale. 

But a start is being made. Unrra is buying British loco- 
motives (which will, of course, rank as a gift in the final 
accounting) ; substantial orders have been placed by France 
for British railway wagons ; even in America, starved of auto- 
mobiles by delayed reconversion and strikes, the small British 
car is earning a small quantity of dollars ; and to strike an up- 
to-the-minute note, the first orders for British gas-turbine 
engines have lately been placed by Sweden. Items like these 
are something of a tonic in a country still bedevilled by chronic 
labour and material shortages ; they represent the first easing 
of the log-jam in the expanding flow of exports. But 
machinery exports cannot become a rapid flow in a few months, 
even if there were no impediments to production at home. 
The large boiler or electricity generator is not ordered from a 
catalogue, but is worked out by careful specification to meet 
the particular requirements of the buyer. Planning, technical 
advice, the drawing up of tenders and the placing of contracts, 
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the assembling of specialised labour and materials—all these 
take time before production starts. Many firms have only 
recently been able to send their expert representatives abroad 
to get this sort of big business. No matter how successful 
they are in the next few months, the results in many cases 
will not show in the Trade Returns for perhaps two or three 
years. Those who are impatient to see results in a short time 
might resurrect the word “accruing”; they will be able to 
use it with greater justification than it was used of our aircraft 
production in 1938. 


* 


In this complicated and complementary range of industries, 
the pattern of export possibilities can only be suggested by a 
few selected examples. The accompanying tables give a fairly 
arbitrary but not unrepresentative picture of the pre-war export 
position of the leading machinery and vehicle classes, and of 
their principal markets. There are some obvious omissions. 
There would be no point in illustrating the prospects of a 
modern aircraft industry (once it has reconverted as far as 
possible to civil types) by the pre-war export story ; all that 
need be said here is that the 1938 exports of 500 aircraft, and 
the total value for machines and parts of £5} million ought 
to be comfortably exceeded as soon as the industry gets on 
level terms with American competition. There are belated 
but welcome signs of better organised production of agricul- 
tural and office machinery, which should have plenty of scope 
for expanding their pre-war exports—little over {£1} million 
and half a million respectively in 1938. And the war has 
substantially improved the character of the British machine 
tool industry. 

For the staples of heavy industry, however, the tables can 
be left to speak for themselves. They show a regularly re- 
peated pattern. South Africa, India and Australia were Britain’s 
biggest markets, in that order, for heavy industrial goods 
supplied to the Empire. Japan was a substantial purchaser of 
boilers and other large-scale equipment, but will not be in 
future. Then there is the enigma of Russian trade. British 
electrical machinery and machine tools before the war met with 
the approval of the Trade Commissars, and Russia’s urgent 
needs for re-equipment today are self-evident. But if trade 
is to be restarted with Russia, the present politico-economic 
complications will have to be solved first. Moreover, British 
machinery exports to Russia will not continue beyond the stage 
when Russia has become self-sufficient to meet her own needs 
—which may be quite soon. For permanent export markets, 
heavy industry must look to the still under-developed parts 
of the Empire, South America, and China. It will have to 
compete with American industry which is capable, if it wishes, 
of financing exports on long-term credits to a far greater 
extent than British industry. British technical and sales forces 
must be re-established. There are difficulties enough. But 
who can doubt, after reflecting upon heavy industry’s achieve- 
ments during the war, that it can meet the herculean tasks 
of the next few years at home and abroad? 
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A Census of Distribution 


T has become increasingly obvious that the transition from a 

laissez-faire economy to one in which the state accepts 
responsibility for the achievement of a steady, rising and 
equitably distributed national income can only be accomplished 
successfully with full knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the national economy. At present the transition is still in 
the fact-finding stage, and decisions are still far too often based, 
not on precise knowledge, but on mere assumptions, inspired by 
political motives. Fortunately, the process of ascertaining the 
facts is now being accelerated. 

One of the most important steps taken last year was the 
appointment in June by the President of the Board of Trade 
(then Mr Oliver Lyttelton) of a Census of Production Com- 
mittee and a Census of Distribution Committee. The one 
which reported last October (its recommendations were dis- 
cussed in The Economist of November roth) was asked to 
advise on improvements in the census of production ; the other, 
which reported this week, was given the task of considering 
the advisability of holding a regular census of distribution. Last 
Monday the Lord President of the Council, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, announced in the House of Commons that the 
Government had accepted the Committee’s suggestion to hold 
a pilot census of distribution as soon as possible, and a full 
census in respect of 1948, to be repeated at intervals of not 


more than five years. ; 


The Report (Cmd. 6764) falls naturally into three sections: 
purpose, scope and method. The purpose of a census of dis- 
tribution can be generalised as being to fill in by far the largest 
gap in the existing body of ea about the nation’s 
economic life. It is not merely a case of providing information 
that will be useful and interesting to economists and the general 
public. There is also a quite specific purpose to be achieved. 
No Government can hope to have an effective Full Employment 
policy without detailed, accurate and prompt statistics of the 
national income. The Committee took official evidence (which 
is printed in an Appendix to the Report) on the bearing of 
distribution upon this central problem of economic policy. 
Broadly, there are three methods of ascertaining the national 
income : — 

(a) The income method.—This involves adding up the 
incomes of individuals, including items such as the undis- 
tributed income of companies, and eliminating transfer 
incomes, such as the interest on the National Debt. 

(b) The output method.—This involves adding up the net 
outputs of all industries and services. Net output is defined as 
the selling value of the goods and services produced, less 
depreciation and the amounts paid by individual industries to 
third parties for materials or services ; it corresponds with the 
income generated in individual industries. 

(c) The expenditure method.—This involves adding up the 
community’s expenditure on all forms of finished goods and 
services. Expenditure both for consumption purposes and for 
capital purposes must be included, but not purchases of inter- 
mediate products (such as cotton yarn) or current expenditure 
by business firms on finished goods, such as stationery or 
curtains. 

The income method shows how the total is divided between 
wages, salaries, and income from property, as well as between 
incomes of different size ; the output method reveals how much 
income is generated in various industries; the expenditure 
method indicates how much of the national income is spent 
on different types of goods and services. It is desirable that all 
these methods should be employed, not merely to secure 
independent estimates of the total income, but because they 
represent three different aspects of a country’s economic 
make-up. A census of distribution is essential to the employ- 
ment of the expenditure method ; it is also relevant to the 
income and output methods if these are to attain the necessary 
degree of precision. 

Evidence received by the Committee from manufacturers 
suggests that a distribution census would be useful to them in 


the planning of production, in the organisation of sales, and ip 
the promotion of consumption. Wholesalers are divided in thei; 
views and, among retailers, the larger units favour a cengys 
while the small ones are somewhat apprehensive. But, on 
general grounds of public policy the argument in favour of , 
regular census is unanswerable. 

The scope of a distribution census is determined by the 
trades not yet covered by the census of production or by regular 
agricultural statistics. It should be designed to fill the existing 
gaps and, together with other statistical enumerations, to give a 
comprehensive picture of the pattern of the national economy, 
The following table, based on the number of employed workers 
in 1939, reveals the existing gaps: — 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN GRBAT BRITAIN, 1939. 


No. of Workers 
; (millions) 
I. Industries covered by Census of Production : — 
Manufacture (incl. gas and electricity) ......... 7.2 
Mining and BNP Finis ugh iE ap'cdaads ohpdasee 0.9 
Building and contracting .......................605. 1.3 
anor 
II. Industries subject to statistical enumeration :— 
Agriculture, forestry ..............6....620.ceeeeee es 0.9 
— 09 
III. Industries not adequately covered :— 
Distributive trades ................:00.0c0ccceveeen eee 2.9 
IE oan ononsatngtech q.nacr ues shucrs esses bib deies 1.2 
Other service trades*® .......00..0...0...6 cece cee 1.9 : 
— 60 
Total ........ PETRIE eRe ina Mp: eS s ara ben bmi 16.3 


* Excluding Government service and private domestic service. 


The industries about which precise information is almost totally 
lacking thus employed nearly two-fifths of the total number 
of workers in 1939. The Committee recommends that they 
should be brought within the scope of a distribution census. 
Each of the three main groups (the distributive trades, transport 
and other service trades) consists of a multitude of compo- 
nents. Since it may be difficult, on the occasion of the first full 
census, to cover the whole ground, the Committee has prepared 
two lists ; the one consists of the trades that, in its view, 

be covered at the outset, and the other comprises the trades that 
should be included later: — 


MINIMUM LIST FOR First CENSUS. ADDITIONAL LIST. 


Manufacturers’ sales Hotels — 

Importers of consumers’ goods Advertising agents 

Wholesalers Entertainment 

Retailers Ticket agencies 

Restaurants, milk bars, canteens = Estate agents 

Public houses All forms of public transport 

Hairdressers Warehousing and stevedoring 

Pawnbrokers Importers of industrial materials 
Export merchants. 


Undertakers 
Laundries, dyers and cleaners 
Repair services 
Garages and petrol stations 
The distribution census envisaged by the Committee thus go 
far beyond what is generally known as retail trade. 
closer the approach to complete ensiveness, the better. 
It is clearly impossible to draw up a single questionnait 
suitable for a variety of trades. Appropriate census schedules 
will have to be worked out. But the Committee has set out the 
kind of questions that, in its view, should be put to retailers 
These may be summarised under the following headings:— 


Type of business* Cost of collection and delivery 
Number of units Advertising expenditure 
Number of workers Book debts ; 
Wages and salaries Hire and credit trading 
Annual value of premises Date of purchase or foundation of 
Goods and services provided business 

Turnover Floor space 

Stocks Sales at prices fixed by producers 
Cost of goods sold 


* Whether independent shop, department store, multiple sho 
co-operative store, or other type. 


Answers to these questions would provide most of the fas 
that are required for various purposes. They would reveal tt 
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composition of retail trade, the method of trading, and costs and 
profits. (A shortened questionnaire is envisaged for small 
retailers. : 

The Committee’s recommendations are ambitious and may 
give rise to controversy. But they do not go too far if the state 
is to have precise knowledge about all the relevant facts in 
distribution, The Government has done well to accept them ; 
opportunity for discussion will be provided when they are cm- 
bodied in a Bill. It may be difficult to hold a distribution 
census as frequently (that is annually) as future production 
censuses. But the interval should not be more than five years, 
and the results should be published as speedily as possible if 
the value of the information is not to be seriously impaired. 
Moreover, as the Committee suggests, the information disclosed 
by full censuses should be supplemented by more frequent 
sample inquiries to ascertain short-term trends and changes of 
pattern. Much work still remains to be done in organising a 
distribution on —— country. If = is to be an early 

ilot census a census in res of 1948, arations 
Pil have to be put in hand without “selon, Saar 

A distribution census is not an end in itself ; the very con- 
siderable burden of work that it will lay on a large number of 
people can be justified only by the ends it can be made to serve. 
Two of these have already been indicated: statistics of dis- 
tribution are needed for the overall purposes of general economic 
policy ; and they will also be of great value to a wide range of 
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manufacturing industries. But there is still another purpose 
to be served. In the present phase of Great Britain’s economic 
development, when the great task before the country will be 
to maintain a high standard of. living in spite of war 
destruction and dislocation of the sources of wealth, the search 
must always be for means of increasing economic efficiency— 
that is, for ways of making a single man-hour of labour or 
foot-pound of energy yield a larger total of wealth or economic 
welfare. To an encouraging extent, this test is now being 
applied to one manufacturing industry after another. But dis- 
tribution is by far and away the nation’s largest industry. 
Moreover, it is one where there is prima facie evidence of waste 
and inefficiency. The PMH test needs to be applied to all the 
distributive trades fully as much as to factories and mines. 

The Statistics yielded by a census of distribution will be 
largely wasted if they are regarded merely as records of fact. 
They should also be used as clinical data in a campaign of 
research for higher efficiency. This has hitherto been territory 
almost as unknown to the economist as to the statistician. 
Simultaneously with the official proposals of the Census of 
Distribution Committee, the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research is beginning an inquiry into the economics 
of distribution. The two projects interlock; one studies the 
anatomy, the other the pathology, of a very large and growing 
sector of the national economy. Together, they should yield 
considerable fruit in wealth and welfare. 


Business Notes 


Steel Nationalisation 


The way in which the Government is reported to be shaping 
its steel policy is a striking example of the wrong approach to 
problems of industrial rejuvenation. This, briefly, is the 
sequence of events. Towards the end of 1944, the Coalition 
Government decided to set up an inter-departmental committee 
toi consider the future of the steel industry. After a study of 
the evidence submitted by the industry and other interests, the 
committee asked the industry to prepare a detailed five-year plan 
of technical rationalisation and expansion. Last December, the 
plan was submitted to the Labour Government, which had mean- 
while, in expectation of the report, placed the question of 
nationalising the industry on the suspense list. Although 
the details of the plan have not been published, it 
obviously envisages rationalisation without change of owner- 
ship and within the existing regime of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation. Report has it that, at the official 
level, the plan is held to be suitable as a basis of dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, the Minister of Supply and Aircraft Pro- 
duction, Mr Wilmot, is said to have reported in favour of 
nationalisation (without amendments of the Federation’s plan) 
t0 a special economic committee of the Cabinet, headed by the 
Lord President of the Council, Mr Morrison. Mr Wilmot was 
obviously anxious to stand by the party platform. The economic 
committee appears to have been less rigid in its views, for, 
apparently, it passed the report to the Cabinet without reaching 
definite conclusions of its own. The decision now rests with 
the Cabinet. 

_ If this circumstantial evidence corresponds to the facts, the 
issue has been brought to the attention of the Cabinet as one 


that requires a decision between Federation control and _ 


nationalisation. This can only be a political decision. If this is 
the manner in which the future of one; of Britain’s basic indus- 
tries is to be settled, the Government’s professed intention to 
lead this country once more into the vanguard of industrial 
nations can no longer be taken seriously. It would betray an 
astonishing bankruptcy of ideas and complete absence of reflec- 
tion about the ways and means of tackling industrial problems. 
Cabinet has not yet announced its decision; it may even 
be retracing the steps that have brought the issue to ifs attention. 
But the way in which the case of steel has been handled savours 
of practices foreign to this country. 
Steel will be just as much a test of the Opposition’s honesty 


of purpose as of the Government’s. It is quite certain that so 


complex and so mercurial an industry would be ruined by being 
placed under a National Steel Board, which could not help being 
Centralised, cumbrous and slow-moving. But it is equally certain 


that the British steel industry cannot be left as the restrictive 
cartel of pre-war days. It is just as wrong to leave it alone as 
to force it into the rigid moyld of nationalisation. The test of 
economic statesmanship will be to find an alternative that is 
based less upon party dogmas, either of the Left or of the Right, 
than upon technical and economic realities. 


x * * 


Coal Compensation 


Proceedings in the Standing Committee on the Coal Bill have 
now moved to the compensation clauses. The debates are worth 
the most careful attention for while they clarify some of the 
difficulties suggested by Clauses 20 and 22 of the Bill, they also 
show that compensation for nationalised industries is, in practice, 
a good way removed from the simple notions of the willing buyer 
and seller striking a bargain on the capital value of met maintain- 
able revenue. There are two large issues. First, is it possible to 
compensate fairly by issuing Government stock instead of cash? 
And secondly if stock and not cash is to be used in payment, 1s 
it legitimate to impose conditions upon its transfer, as proposed 
under Clause 22? 

On the first point, the answer is surely that it makes very little 
difference, so long as the stock is freely marketable. There is little 
to choose between cash and its equivalent. But the decision to 
issue stock .certainly cannot be defended, as Mr Glenvil Hall 
sought to do, on the ground that “to issue cash would un- 
doubtedly upset the gilt-edged market.” This is a ripe confusion 
of thought. It is precisely by the issue of cash that the cheap 
money policy has been successfully maintained. And to say that 
“it would be difficult to find at short notice the amount of cash 
necessary to compensate the present colliery owners” is another 
example of that compartmentalised economic thinking from which 
the Treasury bench now suffers. There is no difficulty, granted 
competent monetary management, for the vast bulk of the com~ 
pensation money would in any case inevitably find its way into 
the gilt-edged market. That might provide the “ Stockbrokers’ 
holiday” to which Mr Hall so strongly objects, but has he re- 
flected that the brokers will get at least a half-holiday when the 
companies sell or divide up their stock? And when they do, 
the authorities will have to provide, possibly at very short notice 
indeed, sufficient cash to support the gilt-edged market. 

Indeed, it is becoming clearer that the Government’s intention 
under Clause 22 (which makes compensation stock inalienable, 
save where the company is liquidated or requires cash for capital 
development) is to make the retention of stock by colliery com~ 
panies the exception and not the rule. The lesser eligibility of 
compensation stock is conceived as a lever to drive companies 
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into liquidation or into new emerprise. Payment in untransfer- 
able stock may “appear to be unfair,” but when the lever has 
been applied the amount of inalienable stock retained by colliery 
companies “shculd be very small indeed.” These are important 
admissions, and they refute the Financial Secretary’s own case 
that payment in cash would upset the gilt-edged market and 
prove inflationary. For the arrangements which the Government 
contemplate are clearly designed to produce the maximum dis- 
persion and sale of compensation stock. In general, the policy of 
encouraging the liquidation of colliery companies, or the repay- 
ment of their excess capital, is sound ; a large number of gilt- 
edged investment trusts would serve no ¢conomic or social 
purpose. For this clarification, The Economist, which described 
the original terms of Clause 22 as “an astonishing piece of 
tyranny” is grateful. But would not the objective at which the 
Government is aiming be more assisted if Treasury permission 
to sell or transfer stock for the purposes defined above were to be 
made mandatory and not, as at present, merely permissive? 


* * * 


American “ Tied ’’ Loans- 


The Economist in the past has often had oocasion—and 
doubtless will have in the future, too—to refer to the practice of 
the US Export-Import Bank of granting only “ tied” loans, that 
is, of lending dollars abroad on condition that they are spent 
only in the United States. One such reference, in the issue of 
December 22nd last, has attracted the attention of the bank’s 
chairman, who has mailed an excerpt from his First Semi-annual 
Report to Congress. This describes the bank’s practice in terms 
closely parallel to those previously quoted in these columns. 
The bank will lend only for the dollar needs of its borrowers 
for the purchase of materials and equipment produced in the 
United States or technical services provided by American firms. 
“Except in extraordinary circumstances,” it will not finance ex- 
penditure in the borrower’s own country or in a third country. 

The Report then proceeds to explain_ and justify this policy. 
Space unfortunately does not .permit of textual quotation, but 
the argument is significant and can be briefly indicated. The 
bank’s policy is dictated by its own interests and those of the 
borrower himself. Its loans must be repaid in dollars. Hence, 
a borrower who raised dollars for local expenditure would impose 
a drain upon his foreign exchange resources which would be 
avoided if the finance were secured locally, as, except in rare 
cases, it always could be. Similarly, the Report proceeds, if the 
bank financed outlays in third countries, 

both it and the borrower would be involved in unnecessary hazard. 

If, for example, a credit were granted enabling Finland to buy cotton 

in Brazil, a specific lien would be placed upon Finland’s future 

receipts of dollars, a lien which could as well be satisfied by a contract 

in Brazilian cruzeiros. 
In a world of bilateral trade and blocked currencies, or even in 
‘one of limited multilateralism, that is unfortunately true. It 
explains why (as an article in The Economist argued only a fort- 
night ago) Britain needs to employ devices such as its European 
monetary agreements which, from the standpoint of the lender, 
are analogous to the US tied loans. But in a world of genuine 
multilateralism and free exchanges, which avowedly is the US 
objective par excellence, this hazard simply could not arise. Each 
coumtry, instead of having a score of “ bilateral” balance of pay- 
ments problems, would have only one, and would need to look 
only to the global picture. Finland’s pulp exports to Britain 
would discharge a dollar debt as readily as one in cruzeiros. 


* 


In short, what tht Export-Import Bank is arguing is not 
that it does not discriminate, but that its discriminations are 
justified and even helpful in view of the fact that the world is 
noi, in fact, a multilateral world. Precisely so; that is exactly 
the case that The Economist has often argued. It is reasonable 
to propose that both Britain and America should retain their 
respective discriminations, though perhaps submitting them to 


some impartial examination to avoid abuse. Or it might be reason- - 


able to propose, as an act of faith in the restoration of free 
trading conditions, that both countries should simultaneously 
abandon their discriminative practices. What is unfair is that 
the present state of the world should be held to justify a con- 
tinuance of American discriminations without the same benefit 
being extended to Britain. And if one Country rather than another 
should give a lead in dismantling its discriminatory defences, 
thould it not be the country that can best afford it? It is simply 
not true, as the Export-Import Bank affirms, that all countries 
can supply credit to finance their own exports. America, em- 
phatically, can afford to do so, and much more besides 
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Viewed against the background of America’s trade opportunitie 
and the size of its surplus, the Export-Import Bank’s fina) argu. 
ment is even more curious. America’s credit structure, it js said 
is not adapted to the needs of US exporters and importer: 
because overseas trade forms an unusually small proportion 
total US trade. It is the job of the bank to make good the 
deficiency—in effect, to prevent US traders from being a ; 
disadvantage compared with exporters from other countrieg 
Hence the bank “will be chargeable with diverting trade yp. 
fairly [after the US ceases to be the main source of physically 
available supplies] only if it can be demonstrated that the terms 
it offers are substantially out of line with the credit conditions 
prevailing in the American financial market as a whole.” Js jt 
really believable that US exporters would be hampered by lac 
of financial facilities if the bank lent free dollars instead of tied 
dollars? 

* * * 


Money Pact with Portugal 


Britain’s system of monetary agreements with Europe will 
shortly be rounded off by the conclusion of an agreement with 
Portugal. I: is understood that all essentials of the arrangemen: 
were settled some time ago, and the actual announcement ‘is 
expected to be made in the near furure. The money link between 
Portugal and Britzin has long been particularly close, with the 
escudo based upon sterling and Portuguese currency reserve 
traditionally held in London. The war modified, but did not 
sever, this relationship, and Portugal was almost alone among 
the European neutrals ‘in accumulating substantial amounts of 
sterling during the war years. It is reasonable to assume that 
the question of the future of these sterling resources, beyond the 
requirements of cover for the Portuguese currency, must have 
figured prominently in the talks which prepared the way for the 
monetary agreement. It is improbable, however, that the settle- 
ment of this problem will emerge as part of that agreement, for 
it is expected to conform to the traditional pattern. In common 
with the Continental agreements, as distinct from the Scan- 
dinavian, it is likely to prescribe a limit to the accumulation of 
fresh balances by the two monetary authorities. For some time 
to come the balance will, of course, run in Portugal’s favour. 
Portugal, Switzerland and Sweden will thus stand out as the 
principal European creditors of Britain on current account. 

Meanwhile, the Swedish agreement is completing its first year. 
Representatives of Sweden are expected in London shortly for a 
review of the position as it now stands and the prospect for the 
next twelve months. It is well known that the results to date 
have been somewhat different from what was at first expected. 
The agreement was negotiated some months before VE-Day, 2 
a time when it was impossible for either party to do more than 
guess what volume of trad: would be possible. The Swedes, 
apparently, were more optimistic than the British about the 
possible extent of UK exports. The virtual absence of coal 
shipments and the small trickle of textile supplies have caused 
real disappointment in Sweden, and one consequence is that the 
accumulated sterling balance is rather larger than they had 
envisaged. It is probably of the same order of magnitude 4 
the sum which the Swiss expect to accumulate in their first yeal~ 
and may be a little more. 

This experience is not, however, any real guide to what may 

mn in the second year. On the one hand, British exports 
are bound to improve, while, on the other, some Swedish exports 
are likely to diminish. The substantial shipments of Swedish 
timber and pulp were made possible by the heavy accumulation 
of stocks by the end of the war. These stocks have now ml 
down, while current supplies available for export are being 
diminished by diversion of timber for local fuel in consequenc 
of the acute coal shortage. If these were the only factors in the 
equation, it might well be that the financial balance in the s 
year would substantially cancel out that established in the first 
year. But among other. imponderable factors is the prosptct 
of the reopening of Swedish trade with the sterling area outside 
Britain. 

* oa * 


Domestic Fuel Policy 


The report of the Fuel and Power Advisory Council which, 
under the chairmanship of Sir E. D. Simon, has been considering 
domestic fuel policy makes recommendations which, if adopted, 
would have revolutionary effects on the present deplorably lo¥ 
and wasteful standards of heating in British homes. It wou" 
lead to considerable economies of fuel and to a reduction of | 
pollution of the atmosphere by the smoke from millions of 
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ToRWICH, capital 
N city of the rich 
agricultural county 
of Norfolk, abounds 
jn antiquarian in- 
terest, the Norman 
cathedral and castle 
being but two of 
the many fine build- 
ings linking the 
present with the his- 
toric past. 


For generations, 
the banking families 
of Gurney, Barclay, “#5 
Birkbeck and Bux- 
ton were closely 
associated with the 
commercial and in- 


dustrial development of the city and surrounding districts. 


The firms bearing these time-honoured names were amalgamated 
with Barclay & Company, Limited, in 1896, when a Local Head Office 
was established in Norwich. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infre- 
gently, personal links with past traditions are maintained by 
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o0 SOUTH AFRICA uimitep 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed- - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - + «+ «+ £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - 2° © « «+ «=  £3,500,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
TI KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, 6.C2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHC 

DESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGENYIEKA. 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRI 

Banking Business of every description transacted 

at all Branches and Agencies. ~ 





\ AUSTRALASIA 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
Brisbane 


Manager: 


G.C. COWAN ——— 


Over £60,000,000 worth of goods were imported from Great 
Britain by Australia and New Zealand during the year ended 
June, 1939. It is clear that as export production gathers 
speed, this amount will be greatly exceeded in future years, 
Export Credits and finance will play a large part in the smooth 
and efficient movement of merchandise and in the replace- 
ment of obsolete and damaged plant abroad. The Bank of 
Australasia, with over 200 branches and more than one 
hundred years’ experience of local conditions and markets is in 
a pre-eminent position to help and guide exporters and 
importers about to enter this field. 





THE 
FIRST 
NECESSITY 


CONOMISTS recognise broadly two 

main classifications in wealth produc- 
tion: Consumer Goods and Capital Goods. 
The former are what you buy across the 
counter for more or less immediate use. 
Capital Goods on the contrary, consist of 
the machinery and apparatus which actually 
do all the mechanical work of Production 
and Distribution of Consumer Goods. 


An immense increase in the installation of 
Capital Goods is the first necessity of post- 
war economy, without which the prosperity 
and full employment we are determined to 
attain is impossible. 

British Banking will have a most important 
part to play in encouraging and supporting 
the rapid employment of Capital for greater 
wealth production. 
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LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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coal fires. The position immediately before the war was that, 
of a total coal consumption of 181 million tons, 62 million tons, or 
over a third, was used by domestic consumers. Of this domestic 
consumption, 50 million tons, or 86 per cent, was accounted 
for by direct fuel consumption, compared with ro per cent for 
gas and 4 per cent for electricity. The long-term target advocated 
by the Council, over a period of 20 years, should be to replace 
the 50 million tons of bituminous coal, now burnt with a working 
efficiency of only 20 per cent, by smokeless solid fuel, or by 
gas and electricity (the consumption of which may be expected 
to rise rapidly) with an efficiency of not less than 40 per cent. 
If the target is realised, the Council estimates that there would 
be a saving of at least 10 million tons of coal a year and an 
increase of 50 per cent in the useful heat of smaller houses. 

The report should be read in conjunction with the Egerton 
report on heating and ventilation, whose conclusions it under- 
lines. It putg forward a number of practical recommendations for 
immediate policy. The Government should take steps to estab- 
lish minimum standards for domestic heating appliances and 
to organise their mass production. Houses should be designed 
to provide the requisite standards of heating at low cost, with 
walls and roofs insulated in accordance with the Egerton recom- 
mendations and with British Codes of Practice. While large 
houses or block of flats should be centrally heared, schemes for 
district heating should be encouraged. The Government should 
stimulate the production of smokeless solid fuels of improved 
and uniform quality, especially amthracite and dry steam coal. 

Many new appliances will obviously be beyond the purse of 
the average householder, especially if there is no reduction in the 
present price of coal. The report therefore proposes that the 
Government should make the use of approved appliances a con- 
dition of granting subsidies, and that it might even consider 
granting a free issue of such appliances as part of the subsidy. 
This would ensure that new houses were adequately and effi- 
ciently heated, but it would not solve the problem of existing 
houses, which is much more difficult. To meet this problem, 
the report proposes that, wherever possible, old-fashioned coal 
grates in existing houses should be replaced by new approved 
appliances and the Government should grant subsidies to encour- 
age the process of substitution. 

There should not be overmuch difliculty in “selling” the 
idea of approved appliances to the average housewife, particularly 
if it can be shown how much saving in labour and dirt would 
be secured, although the sentimental affection for an open fire 
may be difficult to eradicate. The Fuel Efficiency Directorate of 
the Ministry of Fuel has organised wartime classes for housewives 
and these, as the report suggests, might be extended as part 
of an educational campaign. e reforms proposed by the Fuel 
Advisory Council are practicable and necessary, both in the 
interests of fuel economy and of national health and well being. 
It is understood that the Government is prepared to accept them 
in principle. What is now needed is action to promote the use 
of new appliances and to encourage the production of anthracite 
and other smokeless fuels. 


* * ’ x 


Government Ship Disposals 


British owners have responded to the Government’s offer of 
some 450 ships for sale or hire. The intention was to permit 
those who have lost similar tonnage to replace it, and the method 
chosen was to fix minimum prices and allow owners to tender ; 
for some vessels there was a choice between tendering for pur- 
chase or for chartering on bare boat terms for which minimum 
rates are fixed. Certain Canadian ships were for chartering oniy 
and in some other cases the hirer had an option to purchase. 

Demand was keen for the small ocean-going tramps, with 
minimum prices between £74,000 and £103,000, for diesel-engined 
tramps priced at £150,000, and for the e tramps fitted for 
either coal or oil burning. The demand for ire 10,000 dead- 
weight ton coal-burning tramps was less good, but 25 of these 
were sold at an average of about £7,000 above the average of the 
reserve prices, which was about £110,000. Charter tonnage has 
been taken at £120 per ship per month above the minimum rates 
of £400 to £625 for the three-year period and at {100 abeve the 
minimum rates of £350 to £500 for the five-year period. 

Shipowners are anxious to reconstitute their fleets and are 
willing to pay £20 or more per deadweight ton for suitable ton- 
nage, against building costs of £13 in 1939 and £24 to-day. 
Immediate delivery is a considerable attraction, as new construc- 
tion may take two years. 

. The United States Government problem of disposing of over 
4,500 ships may be far harder, particularly if foreign owners are 
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not allowed to charter. The disposal of 50 Liberty ships to the 
Italian Government is a trifle, but the price of £120,000 is close 
to that paid by British owners for similar British-built tonnage. 


* * * 


Dorman, Long Problems 


A glance at recent overseas trade returns shows that the iron 
and steel trade has made a notable contribution to the recovery 
in exports. Further, with the exception of machinery, jt 
made the largest contribution by value to the absolute amount 
of exports in the first two months of this year. This satisfactory 
showing has been achieved in the face of considerable difficulties 
if one is to judge by the comments of Lord Greenwood in a very 
informative speech to the shareholders of Dorman Long las 
week. 

The group has suffered from lack of shipping to bring it much- 
needed supplies of imported ore and to take away its goods, as 
well as from an almost equal shortage of rail transport. These 
difficulties were aggravated by the dock strike, with resultant 
congestion at the works, which persisted, in some degree, 
well into this month. Stocks of finished steel rose to 50,000 tons, 
against a normal 20,000 tons. There is also in some departments 
a shortage of labour both for catching up arrears of maintenance 
and for new production. One result of these shortages was to 
reduce last year’s output of rolled steel below one million tons 
for the first time since 1935. 

Whatever the long-term steel export policy may be, it is clearly 
imperative that steel exports should not be hindered needlessly. 
Lord Greenwood made no specific complaint, but he did state 
that the industry would need the full co-operation of all con- 
cerned if maximum exports are to be achieved. 

Despite the difficulties, considerable additions and improve- 
ments to plant were effected last year and the installation of the 
new central ore unloading, preparation and sintering plant at the 
Cleveland Works has been put in hand. There is, however, sc 
far no firm news about, the Government’s attitude towards the 
plan for a universal beam mill, which will call not only for 
materials and labour but dollars for imports of heavy equipment. 
In support of this scheme the view is reiterated that 

the only way .to secure the manufacture of universal beams 

of first class quality, and at the lowest possible price, is by concen- 

tration of production in a special rutpose mill on the lines proposed. 
This would appear to be a reply to statements from competitors 
that girders, having all the essentials of the broad flange beam, 
can be produced equally well on old-type mills. 


One other matter raised ‘by Lord Greenwood is of crucial 
importance, namely the supply of suitable fuel. The group 
owns its own coal mines, the Durham Collieries, of whose outpul 
it consumes from 7o to 80 per cent. The ameunt of good quality 
coking coal in Durham is limited and there is much to be said 
for Lord Greenwood’s contention that it should be conserved for 
the use of the local coke ovens and ancillary plant. The present 
arrangements—together with the maintenance of adequate pithead 
stock of consistent quality—ensure a steady supply to the 
Dorman Long works. If these arrangements break down under 
coal nagionalisation, it will inevitably add to the cost of steel 
production and may even endanger the reliability of the product. 


* x * 


T. R Roberts Second Thoughts 


The amended scheme for settling the arrears of dividend 
on the £90,000 preference capital of T. R. Roberts (drapers and 
outfitters) has the support of the committee of preference shart 
holders appointed during the agitation for the withdrawal 
the board’s original plan. It is, therefore, natural that the scheme 
should be a distinct improvement on preceding ones, but it still 
makes a liberal allowance for the nuisance value of the equity 
holders. The first suggestion was that arrears of dividend, 
amounting to £56,250 gross, should be cancelled in exchange 10! 
the five year guarantee of the dividend by Great Northern 
Southern Stores. 

The new scheme is that holders of ordinary capital should have 
their shares split in two and abandon half of them to compensal® 
the preference holders for cancellation of the arrears and to cove’ 
the cost of the operation. This means, in effect, that the prefer- 
ence holders receive £18,000 in equity capital, plus threepen 2 
share, a not very generous settlement. It seems surprising 
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a committee specially formed to protect the holders of the pre- 
ference capital, who have received no dividend for 12} years, 
should consider the terms the best that can be obtained and 
should consent to the cost being met by that class of capital 
instead of from the resources of the company. 

It may be recalled that, during the minor storm raised by the 
original plan, the jobbers in the London market decided, without 
any suggestion from the Stock Exchange Council, that market 
conditions were such as to warrant the suspension of dealings. 
No business was transacted from February 2oth until Monday, 
when bargains were done in the ordinary shares at about 55s., 
—the new par value they will have if the plan is accepted 
—while the preference shares of £1 were quoted, without any 
stock changing hands, at 20s. 6d. Prior to suspension the prices 
were 8s. 9d.—this price had risen a shilling in a week—and 155. 
respectively. 

x * * 


Credit for Czech Industry 


The news, announced at the end of last week, that Hambros 
Bank has extended a commercial credit of £1 million for the 
financing of raw material imports into Czechoslovakia is doubly 
welcome. It will help to set the wheels of trade in central 
Europe moving again. And it demonstrates that, even amid 
present difficulties, London can and wiil resume at least a part 
of its traditional rdéle in international finance. The assistance 
already extended to Czechoslovakia had taken the form of inter- 
governmental transactions. The British Treasury last year 
granted a credit of £5 mullion to the Czech Government, while 
the Monetary Agreement, though cast in the usual reciprocal 
mould, in effect provides a further £1 miliion to assist the Czech 
monetary authorities to finance their adverse balance of payments 
with the sterling area. In addition, the US Export-Import 
Bank has granted $50 million for Czech purchases of rolling 
stock and other capital equipment from America. 

The Hambros transaction, by contrast with these arrangements, 

is a genuine commercial credit which should be self-liquidating. 
Its object is to finance raw material imports by Czech industry— 
recently nationalised industry—and thus to make possible the 
flow of exports which will enable the credit to be repaid. Re- 
newable from year to year, it has been arranged with the principal 
(zech corhmercial banks, also recently nationalised, and repay- 
ment is guaranteed by the National Bank of Czechoslovakia. It 
will be operated by drawings on behalf of the Czech industrial 
groups concerned—especially the steel industry—on Hambros 
Bank, and the resultant bills will be discounted in the London 
market, thereby enabling the Czech importers to meet their 
commitments to suppliers. The subsequent exports will not be 
confined to the sterling area—Switzerland, it is understood, is 
a likely customer for certain goods—so that the net result may 
be a modest addition to Britain’s exchange resources. 
_ This operation is so far the most substantial and striking of 
its kind. But quite significant credit lines, of the normal pre- 
War type, are being established in other directions, notably for 
trade with Scandinavia. Modest amounts of timber import bills, 
and some shipping bills, have lately begun to appear. The 
movement is, of course, small by normal .standards, but perhaps 
Hambros’ action will serve pour encourager les autres. 


x * * 


Expanding Exports 


__ At present, the rate of expansion in British exports is con- 
ditioned primarily by the volume of goods and transport available. 
The statistics for February, issued last week, show that the 
upward movement is continuing. British exports were nearly 
£60 million, against £57.1 million in January (a longer month) 
and a monthly average of £36.1 imillion during the second half 
of last year; they were about so per cent higher, by value, than 
average monthly shipments in 1938. 

The export target, of cotirse, has been fixed in terms of volume, 
not value (volume, in this sense, means current values in terms 

1938 prices); on the assumption that prices were 
same during the first two months of this year as 
curing the last quarter of 1945, the index of the volume of exports 
tose from §3 (1938=100) for October-December 1945 to 80 


or January-February this . Despite the improvement, the 
volume of expitin, Was thus still 20 per cent below the pre-war 
level and it was still more than half the distance from the target 
of 175. But in view of the Government’s intention to increase 
the labour force working for export by 400,000 above the pre-war 
level this year, there are good prospects that the volume of export 
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flow will reach—and perhaps even surpass—the rate of 1938 by 
the end of 1946. 

By contrast, the movement of retained imports has been some- 
what erratic. They declined from £91.9 million in January to 
£75.7 million in February, against a monthly average of £87.6 
million in 1945 and one of £71.5 million in 1938. The heaviest 
cuts last month were in meat, dairy produce and oil products. 

_An interesting feature of the returns for February is that the 
difference between imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.0.b.) was only 
£15.7 million, equivalent to an annual rate of £188 million ; in 1938 
exports fell short of imports in value by £387 million. Too much 
significance should not be attached to the figures for one month. 
But it may be that the general policy of restricting imports to 
essentials, reinforced by the world-wide food shortage, will keep 
imports down this year below expectations. 


* * * 
Industry and Research 


The word Research is now becoming extremely fashionable 
and whenever two or three industrialists are gathered together 
plans for the expansion of research facilities and the application 
of science to industry are discussed. The importance which 
the Government attaches to scientific development was reflected 
in the presence at the conference on “Industry and Research,” 
organised by the Federation of British Industries, of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Morrison and other Cabinet Ministers. As Sir 
Ernest Simon declared: 

The battle for full recognition of science is won. The problem 

now is how to get quick and effective development. 

_ The FBI Conference was mainly concerned with the ways 
in which this problem cou'd be tackled. Present conditions are 
highly favourable to a large-scale expansion of research facilities. 
Sir William Larke, Director of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, gave an encouraging review of the efforts which industry 
is now making to this end. According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the FBI, British firms employing 9,000 science 
graduates are already spending £20 million a year on research 
and are planning an expansion of 25 per cent in the next two 
years. The Government-aided Industrial Research Association 
has an annual expenditure of £1,000,000, which is to be doubled 
within five years. 

It is however the quality rather than the quantity of the 
research that counts and, as in all fields of activity at the present 
time, the real problem is the training and recruitment of scientific 
manpower. Speakers both from the industrial and academic 
fields stressed the need for more universities and technical 
colleges and for an educational system which was biased towards 
general scientific training rather than towards the production of 
specialists. Sir Ernest Simog, who said tha: the aim should be 
to double the number of science graduates coming forward from 
the universities, doubted whether Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow could expand their existing facilities, so that 
the main burden would fall upon the other provincial univer- 
sities. These universities will need to raise the level of remuncra- 
tion and to expand their laboratory facilities and teaching staffs. 
It would be in the interest of industry, as Sir Ernest pointed 
out, to contribute generously towards this expansion and thereby 
to strengthen the links between fundamental and applied research. 

It has often been said in the past, with justification, that Britain 
lagged behind other nations in its recognition and application 
of science. Wartime experience and recent developments lead 
to the hope that this criticism will no longer be applicable in 
the future. Certainly the FBI conference showed that British 
industry is realising that science is essential to survival. 


* ® 2 


Report on Europe’s Transport 


The latest of the excellently produced reports from the 
Central Inland Transport Organisation—it relates to 
conditions in December—shows that Europe’s transport system 
is limping towards recovery, but that energetic action is still 
required to restore traffic and relieve the worst shortages. Military 
requirements, though falling, are still heavy, and surplus stores 
have not yet been released. The main impediments are shortage 
of locomotives and wagons, vehicles and tyres, inadequate fuel 
supplies and rudimentary repair facilities. 

The ECITO report covers the western area in some detail, 
but the complete European picture will not be available until 
regional agencies have been established in Eastern Europe and 
until the results of the census of locomotives, coaches and goods 
wagons, which is due by the end of April, are known. This 
information should enable the Organisation to plan the alloca- 
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tion of enemy materials and effect the redistribution of stock to 
its rightful owners. Increased civilian passenger traffic is 
reported—for Holland 50 per cent more in November than in 
August, 1945. International passenger traffic is being resumed, 
and by mid-January there were as many as 27 international train 
services, running six or seven times a week, and providing on 
certain routes Pullman and sleeping-car services. 

To restore the pre-war freight services depends mainly on an 
increase in wagons and locomotives. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
total number of locomotives in the countries surveyed were out 
of commission, and no fewer than 15,758 under repair or awaiting 
repair. New locomotives are being obtained from the United 
States (which is supplying France with 80-100 a month) and 
from Great Britain. The wagon position is equally serious. In 
November only 891,000 wagons were in ECITO’s area, compared 
with 1,800,000 before the war, but early improvements are ex- 
pected from ECITO’s plans for importing additional wagons and 
speeding up repairs. 

Little immediate relief can be expected for road transport, 
owing to the worn-out state of many vehicles and the shortage 
of tyres, especially for commercial vehicles. Domestic production 
is increasing both in France and Belgium and new vehicles 
are on order from the United Kingdom. The prospect for 
inland waterways and shipping, at any rate for Western Europe, 
seems more encouraging. The French have virtually completed 
the restoration of their canal system and are now operating a 
fleet of 8,000 barges. Water traffic in Belgium is now normal, and 
the work of restoring the ports on the Atlantic seaboard has been 
proceeding satisfactorily. It is a painful story of recovery. 
Transport in Western Europe is slowly approaching normality, 
but the same can hardly be said of Germany, Austria and Italy 
or of Poland and Czechoslovakia. . 

* * * 


Poland Joins ECO 


Formalities concerning the adhesion of the Polish Govern- 
ment to the European Coal Organisation were completed at a 
recent meeting of its Council. The new member should strengthen 
ECO. Coal production of Poland, which (as reported in The 
Economist of February 23rd) had reached 3,114,000 tons in 
November, 1945, increased to 3,286,000 last February. Within 
ECO, Poland will thus take the third place among the coal- 
producing countries of the continent—after Western Germany and 
France—whose output in January amounted to roughly 5.3 and 3.8 
million tons respectively. According to the coal plan of the Polish 
Government, production in 1946 is to be increased to 45 or even 
50 million tons. The exportable surplus is estimated at some 17 
to 22 million tons of which Russia is to receive 12 million tons. 
The remaining 5 to 10 million tons will be available for exports 
to Scandinavia and other countries; additional transport 
capacity will have to be provided if Western Europe is to benefit. 


* * * 


Synthetic Rubber 


Last autumn, the International Rubber Study Group 
estimated that within three to four years the world is likely to 
have at its disposal 1,500,000 tons of natural rubber and 1,333,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year. As world consumption of rubber 
may not exceed 1,500,000 tons per annum for some years to come, 
the Study Group’s estimates foreshadow heavy surplus capacity. 
The estimate of potential natural rubber supplies appears to have 
a solid foundation,’ but that for synthetic rubber is obviously 
based on the rated capacity of the existing works. The production 
of synthetic rubber has been developed in several countries, 
especially in Germany and the United States. Germany’s capacity 
exceeded 125,000 tons a year, but part has been destroyed or 
seriously damaged. In any case, the Allied Control Commission 
has classified the production of synthetic rubber as an industry 
which Germany will not be permitted to maintain in future. The 
remainder of its capacity will, accordingly, be dismantled and it 
is doubtful whether it will be re-erected elsewhere. Detailed 
technical investigations by the Allies have established that 
Germany’s synthetic rubber was of poor quality. 

The future of the synthetic rubber industry is gradually taking 
shape. The scheduled capacity of the American works is just 
over 1,000,000 tons but, according to official statements, it could 
with minor adjustments be raised to 1,200,coo tons per annum. 
This figure, indeed, represented the original production schedule 
for 1946. After the defeat of Japen, however, it was decided 
to close all works based on alcohol and confine production to the 
plants based on oil. This reduced the planned capacity by more 
than half. The slow revival of rubber shipments from the East 
and the rapid growth of American consumption forced the United 
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States Government a few days ago to reopen one of the aloohol. 
based plants. But total production this year is unlikely to exceeg 
625,000 tons. 

The United States Inter-Agency Policy Committee on Rubber 
which was set up under the chairmanship of Mr William L. Batt 
last September, has now reported ; its recommendations may form 
the basis of United States rubber policy. They cover both 
short-term and long-term policy and tend to favour the re-open; 
of a wide market for natural rubber in the United States. Untij 
ample supplies of natural rubber are assured, they favour the 
maintenance in operation or standby condition of all but the lease 
aoe synthetic rubber plants. In the long run they demand 

at 

regardless of cost, a sufficient synthetic rubber capacity should be 

continuously maintained in production and use to meet at least 

one-third of the United States rubber requirements. 

This will entail minimum consumption of general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber of about 250,000 tons per annum. In addition, 
plant capable of producing 350,000 tons per annum would be kept 
in stand-by condition. If this plan is carried out, the capacity 
retained in the United States would not exceed 600,000 tons, 
Unless new works are established elsewhere, which is unlikely, 
world capacity for synthetic rubber in three to four years would 
thus probably not exceed 750,000 tons. Even in the United 
States, the chief producing area for synthetic rubber, the regular 
use of 250,000 tons of synthetic would hardly reduce imports of 
crude rubber below those of normal pre-war years. But, in the 
last resort, much will depend on relative prices and quality. 


x * * 


Mercury Consumption 


If the advantages claimed for the new meroury-based dry- 
battery developed in the United States during the war are as great 
as they are made out to be, the market in mercury may be rescued 
from the difficulties caused by the diminution of two of its former 
most important outlets, that is, in the production of mirrors 
and in the amalgamation of precious metals. The new battery 
has been produced in large numbers in the United States sinc: 
the autumn of 1944, though almost exclusively for the service 
departments. As a result, the consumption of mercury across 
the Atlantic last year, at 63,900 flasks (of 76 Ib.) exceeded the 
previous year’s by 21,000 flasks, and was almost treble that of 
pre-war years. More than one-third of the mercury consumed 
in the United States last year was used in electrical apparatus, 
that is to say, mainly in the manufacture of the new battery. 
But its value in peace-time has yet to be established. 

_ If present forecasts are exaggerated, the mercury-producing 
industry will be faced with a serious problem of excess capacity. 
Before the war, Italy and Spain controlled four-fifths of world 
supplies, and did not hesitate on occasion to take advantage of 
their position. In the absence of supplies from Italy during the 
war, alternative sources of supply have been developed, especially 
in Canada. Moreover, the United States Government has accu- 
mulated a huge reserve ; the stocks of the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany stood at 63,638 flasks at the end of last year, and those 
held by traders exceeded the pre-war level. The prospects of 
mercury are, therefore, intimately linked with those of the new 
battery. 

* * * 


British Aluminium 


The decline in British Aluminium profits and dividend fot 
1945 has occasioned little surprise in view of the reduction from 
£110 to £85 a ton in the price of virgin aluminium ingot carly 
this year and the corresponding adjustments in the prices of fabn- 
cated products. The trading profits are down 27 per cent i 
£753,944, and the reduction of 1 per cent in the final dividend at 
6 per cent brings the total distribution for the year down from 
Io per cent to 8 per cent. Even this rate is much in excess of the 
year’s earnings; but for an estimated EPT refund of £246,000 
there would have been nothing for the general reserve (which 
actually receives £125,000), and the carry-forward, instead of being 
increased by £4,825 at £285,516, would have had to be trenched 
upon to the extent of some £116,000. The net cost of the ordi- 
nary dividend is £120,000, so that, but for the EPT ref 
there would have been little surplus over the £45,000 net r 
quired for the 6 per cent preference dividend. | 

The balance-sheet shows a reduction in stocks of meth 
raw materials ~ ee from £912,717 to £687,292, but ene 
are up from 9,881 to £1,525,189, reflecting © 
EPT refund claim. The ae at a la reflected 
the rise from £1,031,329 to £1,429,424 in net liquid assets, prac 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS 135 MILLION POUNDS 


Extracts from the Society’s Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended January 3st, 1946 


TOTAL ASSETS £135,485,912 
SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS £127,733,813 
MORTGAGE ASSETS £82,044,386 


MORTGAGE ADVANCES 
during year £17,306,406 
LIQUID FUNDS Trustee Securities together 
with Cash at Banks and in hand £52,907,544 
RESERVE FUNDS 
and undivided profit £6,835,321 
General Manager—F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 
Head Office—HALIFAX, Yorks. 
London Office—HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 


Consult the Telephone directory for the address of your local 
Branch or Agency 
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vou are able to cable 


so confidently 


Here are some of the measures taken by Cable 
and Wireless during recent years to increase still 
further the efficiency of their telegraph services :— 


AMPLIFIERS have been introduced on the cable system. The speed of 
longest cable in the world (3,466 miles) has thereby been increased 
y 50 per cent. and now works at the rate of 175 words per minute. 


DIRECT COMMUNICATION between far-distant countries has been 


established by apparatus which automatically relays messages from 
one cable to another. 


THE ‘DIRECT PRINTER’ is used at the Company’s most important 
stations. It is an instrument which simultaneously translates incoming 
electrical impulses into words and types out the message for delivery. 


WIRELESS RELAY STATIONS have been built at various points 


abroad to ensure continuous world communication even when wireless 
ms fade owing to natural causes. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 
Cable and Wireless 4d, Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.09 
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THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


The Quinquennial Valuation of the Life and Annuity business 
of The London Assurance for the five years ending 31st 
December, 1945, has been completed, and the Directors have 
declared a bonus on the following scale in respect of all With 
Profit Polices in force on 31st December, 1945 :-— 

(a) To policyholders in the Old Series.a bonus 
equivalent to a cash distribution of 40% of the 
ordinary whole term premiums paid during the 
ten years since 31st December, 1935. 

(b) To policyholders in the 1911 Series a compound 
reversionary bonus for the ten years since 31st 
December, 1935, calculated on the sum assured 
and existing bonuses at the rate of £1.5 .0d.% per 
annum in respect of Whole Life Assurances and 
£1.0.0% per annum in respect of Endowment 
Assurances. 

The valuation of the Life business has been made on the latest 
Mortality tables of Assured Lives A1g24—1929, and the 
Annuity contracts have been valued by the latest Annuity 
Tables 1900—1920. The rate of interest assumed has been 
24% for Assurances and 24% for Annuities. 

Intermediate bonus will be payable at the full rates set out 
above in respect of With Profit Policies which shall become 
claims during the current quinquennium 1946—1950. 


It is regretted that under present conditions individual 
bonus notices cannot be issued to policyholders. 


Head Office: 


1 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Branches @& Agencies throughout the World 





My car insurance set me 
thinking about 
INSURANCE IN GENERAL 


When I discovered the outstanding service, terms, bonus 
and security the ‘General’ gives me on my car policy I 
realised why the ‘General’ insures more cars than any 
other company. When I had some other insurance 
business I naturally thought of the ‘General.’ I found 
that the ‘General’ gives the same solid benefits and fair 
terms for Fire, Life, Accident, Property —everything ! 

CLAIMS PAID £116,000,000 BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS + PBRTH + SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - WC2 
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pally due to a fall of £585,269 in the provision for income tax and 
EPT liabilities. 

The outlook for the company is largely dominated by factors 
outside its control. The dissolution of the International Alu- 
minium Cartel last year has opened the prospect of a regime of 
open competition which, in view of the heavy stocks and excess 
of productive capacity over demand, might force the price down 
to unremunerative levels for British production. 


* x x 


Offers for Sale in Practice 


The results of the first industrial offers for sale since the 
war have merely demonstrated that this particular financing 
technique provides no simple solution to the problem of efficient 
and equitable distribution of small issues. Applications for 
320,000 International Twist Drill 1s. shares, offered at 8s. by 
the Whitehead Industrial Trust, exceeded 5,000,000 shares, while 
the offer of 420,000 10s. shares of Jacqmar by the Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation was over-subscribed 30 times. In the 
former case the issuing house gave every applicant an infini- 
tesimal allotment, while the Charterhouse allocated by drawings on 
a scale indicated by the fact that of the 7,000 applicants for 
100-500 shares one in five received 100 shares. Over 20,000 
individual applications, distribution of many tens of thousands 
of copies of the offer, extensive press advertising and all the 
paraphernalia of underwriting were among the items involved in 
launching these two small issues. 


Nor will the public at large reap the full benefit of the 
premiums. The Charterhouse Finance Corporation announced 
that one-third of the offer had been allotted to “special appli- 
cants ” (suppliers to the company), and it would hardly be sur- 
prising if a part of the International Twist Drill allotments went 
to those having some close or remote professional interest in the 
deal. Any disposition to criticise reservations for favoured appli- 
cants must, however, meet the retort that issuing houses and 
their professional supporters have to rally round to avoid a 
permanently frozen market when the public response is poor, or 
when some external event queers the pitch. 

Many of the discussions about the relative merits of 
offers for sale and placings entirely overlook the main 
advantage of the latter when there is a small or difficult 
operation to be handled—that is, not so much lower cost as 
superior flexibility. For example, a flotation which for one 
reason or another seems at an advanced stage to be in danger 
of “sticking” can be partly placed in advance with financial 
connections of the sponsors, or the price can be altered slightly 
at a later stage in the operation than is possible where an 
issue has to be underwritten. 

Cost comparisons between the two methods are also unreal, 
in the sense that they are based on the outcome when a successful 
operation has actually been carried out. The result from the 
angle of an issuing house when the public response is poor is 
more favourable to the placing system. 


It is the essence of the reputation of an issuing house that it 
can mobilise resources of finance and ingenuity to float a “ diffi- 
cult” project, and every limitation of the choice of technique 
will in practice merely make access to the market more difficult 
or more expensive. 


* * * 


The Union Corporation’s Taxes 


The figures in the preliminary announcement of results in 
1945 issued by the Union Corporation are influenced by the 
changes in the method of accounting in connection with Dominion 
Income Tax Relief as laid down in Section 52 of last year’s 
Finance (No. 2) Act. The old method was to deduct overseas tax 
before striking the profit balance and from that balance to deduct 
tax at the reduced rate indicated *by DIT relief. 

Under the new Act, the profit is shown gross of UK taxation 
at the full standard rate and this, presumably, accounts for at 
least the bulk of the rise from £701,344 to £856,663 in the profit 
figure, which is said to. be swollen by an increase of £139,883 in 
the tax recoverable on dividends. The interim dividend was 
unchanged being 8s. per share less tax on the old bas’s and 
rate of the final dividend is raised from §s. 6d. to 7s. 7}d. per share 
in UK currency. After deduction of tax at the full rate, the latter 
figure is reduced io the exact equivalent of the former payment 
on the basis of taxation then ruling. The total distribution is 
unchanged being 8s per share less tax on the old basis and 
11s. 25d. less tax at the full standard rate. 
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After meeting this dividend, total appropriations are yp. 
changed at £75,000, and there remains enough to make a small 
addition to the carry forward. In the absence of full detaijj 
it is mot quite clear what the comparable figures for earning; 
are, but there appzars to be no significant change on the year, 
The shares of 12s. 6d. are quoted at 12 3/16, giving a net Vield 
of some 3} per cent. 


_® * * 


The Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Opposition to the decision of Sir Stafford Cripps to clos 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange for good and to set up a per- 
manent bulk-purchasing commission grew steadily this week 
when its implications were more fully realised. A violent protes 
from the interests immediately concerned—that is from member; 
of the Exchange—was to be expected (the Liverpool Cotton 
Association’s case was strongly supported in a cable from the 
New York Cotton Exchange). But the Liverpool and Manchester 
Cotton Associations were joined by representatives of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners (which suggests that the spinners 
favouring bulk purchase are in a minority) in a deputation to the 
Lord President of the Council on Wednesday. The issue was 


- brought to a head in the House of Commons on Thursday after. 


noon, when Mr Oliver Lyttelron opened the debate on the 
Government’s decision. —The Government’s case had not yet been 
stated when The Economist went to press, but Mr Lyttelton 
found no difficulty in demonstrating the advantages of a free 
market in cotton: and the risk incurred in replacing it by a 
regime of bulk purchase. 


All that Sir Stafford Cripps claimed for the permanent chang:- 
over to the method of bulk purchase was that it would enable 
this country to import its needs “at least as economically as by 
private importation,” on the grounds that it has been successful 
during the war. But the only justification for the Government’ 
decision would be proof of its ability to import cotton more 
economically. This proof is not provided by wartime experience. 
Nor is it certain that cotton can even be imported at least as 
economically as by private importation. The immediate r- 
opening of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange may not be possible. 
But to depart from established practice without conclusive evi- 
dence that a change-over to bulk purchase would bring per 
manent advantages—indeed, with a strong presumption that it 
would be a change for the worse—would amount to throwing a 
spanner into the delicate mechanism of the British economy at 
a time when all efforts should be concentrated on making it work 
smoothly. 


Shorter Notes 


The new Council of the Stock Exchange, identical but fo 
certain retirements with the old, met for the first time 
Monday and proceeded to the election of officers. In accordanct 
with expectation, Sir Robert Pearson was re-zlected chairmal 
and Mr H. L. Urling Clark as one of the deputy chairmen. 
Interest centred on who was to replace Mr Wilkinson, who had 
been deputy chairman for many years, and in the event Mr John 
Bevan Braithwaite was unanimously elected. In these days of 


rapid change the post is no sinecure, but the new team is a strong 
one. 


x 


A joint committee of the Board of Trade and the British Expot 
Trade Research Organisation has made arrangements {0 
achieving co-ordination and eliminating duplication. With 
BETRO planning to establish branches abroad co-operation wit! 
the foreign service would seem to be a condition of efficient). 
Membership of BETRO, which is to be open to small firms, gv 
access to both official and BETRO information. 


* 


The Ministry of Labour has announced that, on May 15th, the 
iron founding, iron and steel tubes, pipes and fittings, steel sheet 
and tin plates sections of the iron and steel industry will be with- 
drawn from the scope of the Essential Work Ordefs. This mea? 
that the whole of the iron and steel industry Will be freed fo" 
labour control. This decision was perhaps to be expected, me 
it will make it increasingly difficult to maintain the labour for 
in iron founding, where shortage of manpower has been imped 
the production of housing compnents and of textile and othe 
machinery. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
4 + 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S SPEECH 


annual general meeting of the Equity 
in Life Assurance Society was held, 
on the 28th instant, at the Law Society's 
Hall, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


Sir Geoffrey Ellis, Bt., presided. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The year under review has been 
notable in the history of the world, and 
much has happened since I addressed you 
last. I propose, however, to confine myself 
to two general matters on which our position 
here enables me to speak with knowledge 
and experience, and which appear to us to 
be of great importance for the well-being of 
this country 


First, we consider it to be of the greatest 
importance that the control of economic and 
financial affairs should rest in the hands of 
those qualified by ability and experience to 
exercise such control—no other criterion, 
whether of wealth or of political service, is 
valid. Secondly, we regard it as important 
that full and proper publicity should be 
given to the activities of all Boards, whether 
national or private; the Cohen Committee 
has made recommendations bearing on the 
latter, and we trust that equally suitable 
arrangements will be made to cover the activi- 
ties of the former. 


NEW BUSINESS FIGURES ° 


Turning new to our domestic affairs, I am 
pleased to be able to draw your attention to 
the fact that in 194§ our new business figures 
for life assurances exceeded £1,000,000, and 
to the fact that considerations for annuities 
granted also exceeded £1,000,000. These 
results are very satisfactory to us, bearing in 
mind the extremely small number of our 


staff who were engaged in this side of our 
business. 


You will remember that last year I was able 
to report that immediate success had attended 
our capital annuity scheme ; this success was 
continued during the year under review, with 
the results shown in the figures before you. 
Recently we have launched a new type of 
policy designed for the man who wishes to 
make advance provision for his own pension. 
The title of this policy is the “ Capital Pen- 
sion Assurance,” and full particulars thereof 
are available in the society’s leaflets. In pass- 
ing, we hope that the National Insurance 
legislation now before the country will serve 
a a reminder to everyone of the need for 
adequate life assurance, whether as a pro- 
vision for his family in the event of death 


or as a provision for a pension on his own 
retirement. 


Our triennial valuation takes place as at 
the end of this year, and in this connection 
I would lik» to make some comments on the 
main factors which affect the business of the 
society—mortality, expense and interest. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


As regards mortality, the Government 
actuary in his Report which accompanied 
the National Insurance Bill gave a_ table 
showing that, excluding deaths directly 


attributable to the war, the vitality of the 
Population of this country for the years 
4 was considerably better than that 

the most recently 
€, namely, that 


wn b 


i oa 
parable YL ublished c 


ased on mor- 


tality for the years 1930-32. You will appre- 
ciate that improvements in vitality are profit- 
able to us in iespect of our life assurance 
business, but not so in respect of our annuity 
business. Our own mortality experience is 
kept under constant review, and it may in- 
terest you to kncw that during 1945 we 
revised our annuity rates to bring them into 
line with our current mortality experience. 
In passing, I may mention that in respect 
of life assurance policies the death strain 
directly attributable to the war from Septem- 
ber, 1939, to date—that is the true mortality 
loss, consisting of the excess of these claims 
over the reserves held against the policies 
concerned—has amounted to about £260,000 
in respect of Service lives and £40,000 in 
respect of civilians. Possibly there may be 
a few claims, of which we are not aware, 
still to be intimated, but these are hardly 
likely to be significant. 


You will all be very conscious of the in- 
creased cost of living, and as a very sub- 
stantial part of the expenses of a society 
such as ours consists of salaries you will 
appreciate that this increase must be reflected 
gradually in our expenses of management. 
We have already taken certain action with a 
view to bringing the salaries of our staff 
more into line with current conditions. This 
same increase in the cost of living means, 
however, that a life assurance policy which 
was adequate in 1939 is now proving quite 
inadequate for the purposes for which it 
was intended. We urge all our policyholders 
to consider whether, in the light of the rises 
in prices which have taken place in the last 
seven years, and seem not yet to have reached 
stability, they should not effect substantial 
additional policies. 


INTEREST RATES 


The last factor bearing on our business, 
and possibly the most important, is the rate 
of interest which we are able to earn on our 
funds. I propose to confine myself to the 
gross rate of interest, and not to enter into 
the complexities of taxation. You will see 
trom the report before you that the gross 
rate earned on our funds during 1945 was 
£4 12s. 2d per cent., and we regard this as 
an indication of a very satisfactory position, 
especially having regard to the strength of 
our investment portfolio. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has stated, however, that he 
proposes to turn his attention “ to the possi- 
bility of securing lower middle-term and 
long-term interest rates.” Such a policy re- 
quires the vse of controls, but granted their 
wise use we accept the policy—which must 
lead to a general lowering of the whole in- 
terest structure—as beneficial to the country. 
Its success means, however, that an institu- 
tion such as ours must face a gradual lower- 
ing of the yield that it is able to earn on its 
funds. 


The fall in interest rates which has already 
taken place, ard which was anticipated by 
the society, has of course resulted in an in- 
crease in capital values and has increased 
still further the margins existing between 
the market values of the society’s assets and 
the values at which they appear in the 
balance-sheet. It appears probable that in 
making the triennial valuation as at the end 
of the year it will be advisable to apply a 
portion of these margins to strengthen once 
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again the actuarial valuation basis, so that 
proper allowance may be made for the low 
rates of interest now ruling. 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION 


As I said last year, we look forward with 
considerable confidence to the triennial 
valuation. I do not think it improper to say 
here that, unless some very unforeseen 
events occur, we hope to be able to declare 
a vested bonus in twelve months’ time which 
will be satisfactory to our with-profit policy- 
holders and helpful to us in securing a sub- 
stantial amount of new business. 


Last year I referred to the society’s deci- 
sion to build up its branch organisation, and 
to the hope that many of the men returning 
from the Forces would find scope within 
that organisation. This process is now under 
way. Men intending to go into the branch 
organisation are being passed rapidly through 
those head office departments in which they 
can gain useful experience; then, before 
being transferred to a branch, they will 
undergo practical training at a model branch 
which we have set up for the purpose. We 
have also set up a pensions branch and a 
pensions department for the purpose of 
arranging group pension schemes for the 
staffs of firms and companies. Success in 
pensions business depends very largely on 
the ability to give service, and we believe 
that the society will be able to give service 
which is second to none. If we may gather 
from what has been said during the debate 
on the Government’s National Insurance 
Bill it is not intended in any way to inter- 
fere with properly constituted industrial and 
commercial pensions schemes. 


The chairman concluded with a tribute to 
the good work of the staff. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 





RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


MR H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 


The §7th ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 27th instant, 
in London, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
address circulated with the accounts: After 
providing for taxation and expenses, the net 
balance on the year’s working was £21,565, 
which, when added to the amount brought 
in, has increased the available surplus *o 
£176,649, and this the board considers it 
prudent to carry forward. 

The plantation investments have been re- 
duced in total by £124,805, the non-pianta- 
tion holdings (which now include £102,225 
of British Government securities) are in- 
creased by £88,010 and the debtors and cash 
by £55,528, over the corresponding totals 
of the previous year. Creditors were lower 
by £2,832. : 

Changes have also been made in the 
geographical and the “product” distribu- 
tion of our holdings by the selective substitu- 
tion for rubber equities of tea plantation 
investments in India and Ceylon. 

At 31st December last, the market valua- 
tion of quoted investments was £1,997,980, 
or £257,224 below their book cost of 
£2,255,204. Against the depreciation in book 
cost we had free reserves and a “ carry for- 
ward” aggregating £726,649 compared with 
£705,084 in the previous year. — 

ur holding of the £750,000 issued share 
capital of Sumatra Tea Estates, Limited, 
is shown separately in the balance-sheet at 
its net cost of £713,000. It is impossible at 
present to value this asset. cs 

The chairman concluded by reviewing 
generally the tea and rubber producing 
industries 
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AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF OUTPUT 


The annual general meeting of the Austin 
Motor Company, Limited, was held, on the 
27th instant, at Longbridge Works, Birming- 
ham. 

Mr L. P. Lord, chairman and managing 
director, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: As this is the first meeting of the 
members of the company for presentation of 


‘accounts since the cessation of hostilities, I 


thought you would wish me to make rather a 
broader statement than is usual, and I would 
refer, first, to your company’s war-time 
activities. 

The war-time production of your com- 
pany has been so large and so varied, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to do it justice 
within the compass of my address to you 
to-day. I thought it would be as well, there- 
fore, if we prepared a small illustrated 
brochure. This has been done and a copy 
is being sent to as many members of the 
company as the limitation of paper supply 
permits. 


SHADOW FACTORY 


The brochure also gives some indication 
of the production undertaken at the shadow 
factory for the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. This included Bristol Mercury and 
Pegasus engines in the engine factory and 
complete Stirling bombers, Hurricane fight- 
ers and Lancaster bombers in the aeroplane 
factory. 

I cm sure that, having examined the 
booklet, you will agree that we all have 
reason to be proud of the war achievements 
of your company, and that you will be grati- 
fied to know that His Majesty the King 
has recognised the services of eleven mem- 
bers of your staff and workpeople by con- 
ferrinz Honours on them. 

You will already have seen from the many 
statements in the press that your directors 
decided not to take a lease of the shadow 
factory from the Government because in 
their opinion the facilities already available 
with the additions which we propose to 
make, will be ample to cover our require- 
ments until some more encouraging outlook 
is discernible. 

Next I would deal with the present posi- 
tion of the company. The last few months 
of the trading year to July, 1945, saw the 
beginning of the transitional period from 
war to peace production. War contracts were 
being reduced or cancelled and the number 
of our employees began to fall rapidly. The 
first release of cars and trucks for civilian 
use was received in January, 1945, but un- 
fortunately this sanction did not carry with 
it any priority for the allocation of materials 
by the controls. In fact, it was given on 
the understanding that it carried no guaran- 
tee that material would be available. 

Nevertheless, your staffs and workpeople 
turned to the task of reconversion to normal 
production with the utmost energy. War- 
time equipment had to be moved and stored, 
and air raid shelters in every shop were 
dynamited and removed. Almost every 
machine in the factory had to be uprooted; 
painting equipment, ovens and tracks had 
to be reinstated, assembly tracks and finish- 
ing tracks, with miles of conveyers, had to 
be laid down. By the end of August, 1945, 
the first stage of reconversion was com- 
pleted and we were set for production. 

Then began a long series of disappoint- 
ments and hold-ups, of struggling for de- 
livery of materials. Week after week our 
programme was not achieved, and more and 
—_ employees had to be declared redun- 

ant. 


BIGGER OUTPUT THAN ANY 
MANUFACTURER 


Yet in spite of all this your company 
has produced more vehicles since the end 
of hostilities than any other British manu- 


facturer. The lowest level of output was in 
May, 1945. Since then gratifying progress 
has been made, but due to difficulties 10 
obtaining deliveries from our suppliers, and 
other circumstances outside our control, the 
factory is to-day running at less than 60 per 
cent. of its capacity. Actual despatches of 
vehicles for the week ending 16th March 
totalled 1.519. : 
Given more freedom from controls with 
more labour released for industry, the position 
should improve rapidly, but this is essential if 
your company, and indeed industry generally, 
. to work to capacity and on a profitable 
asis. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


The Central Statistical Office has just 
issued a statement of the monthly produc- 
tion of cars, including taxis, for 1945, and 
January, 1946, together with the number of 
new cars exported over the same period. 
It will be interesting to the members of our 
company to see how many of these have 
been turned out from the Longbridge works 
as set out in the following table: — 








CARS 

1945 All makes Austin 
Os le A ani 120 428 
DE Feb. civ sccdeseekecaee 258 456 
IIE oe cc duseedie natee 422 258 
September ........ ae 834 515 
October ........... ‘5c 5 =e 1,054 
November _............ 2,203 I,1II 
BOE cocénssescte 6,673 1,953 
1946 
SNR ncn cuee cites 6,185 2,211 

DUE ncatiieicenreath 18,367 7,996 
Exported __............ 3,150 2,124 


The above officiai figures are based on 
the Government’s Monthly Digest of Statis- 
tics. The Austin figures are of despatches 
from the works and are several weeks in 
advance of those issued by the Government. 


TOTAL DELIVERIES OF VEHICLES 


In addition, during the same period we 
delivered 6,331 vans and commercial vehi- 
cles to the home market and exported 1,298. 
Total deliveries of vehicles from the works 
for civil use to the week ending 16th March 
were 20,763 Of these 12,628 were passen- 
ger cars, 8,263 of which went to the home 
market and 4,365 to export. I thought it 
better to give you the actual figures in this 
way rather than to quote percentage in- 
creases as is so often done, and which is so 
misleading. 

You will already have seen from the state- 
ments issued to the Press during the last 
few months that your directors decided to 
allocate the sum of £1,000,000 for the re- 
equipment and modernisation of various 
parts of your factory. This plant is all on 
order and delivery has been taken of approxi- 
mately one-half of it. Further plans for 
the extension of our commercial vehicle in- 
terests are at the present time under con- 
sideration. 

I am pleased to be able to report that 
the production of commercial vehicles 
has continued to expand. Many 
thousands of vehicles of all types were 
supplied for war purposes, and we are at 
present quite unable to keep up with the 
demand from home and overseas markets. 
We entered the commercial vehicle field 
shortly before the war, and very quickl 
earned a reputation for dependability. It 
is our intention to pursue our activities in 
this field with increasing vigour, and in the 
next few months we hope to be able to 
announce two new models which will form 
an addition to our present range. 
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FUTURE PROGRAMME 

With regard to the future, you will bs 
interested to learn that we have on our books 
at the present time orders running into map 
millions of pounds, both for home and “ed 
seas. It would be invidious to quote the 
actual figures because orders to-day, or may 
of them, may never be completed. Then 
fulfilment depends on our ability to deliver 
promptly and at the right price. Otherwis: 
the end of the present false buying marke 
will arrive rapidly, and cancellations of ex. 
isting orders will follow. 

Forward planning and market research 
as we knew them before the war, are impos. 
sible. There are too many unknown fac. 
tors. I have said publicly on many occa 
sions that I cannot share in the spirit of 
easy optimism which can see unlimited 
markets ahead with continually shortening 
hours of work and greater rewards for les 
and less productive effort. There is no eyi- 
dence to support such happy thoughts, if 
indeed they can be described as happy. On 
the contrary, it should be obvious to anyone 
willing to face unpalatable facts that we jp 
this small country must work and produce 
as never before. 

The present deadening feeling of frustn- 
tion and consequent limitation of effort, 
arising from whatever cause, must be dis- 
pelled. Controls and  over-emphasis op 
nationally regulated austerity, with their 
adverse effect on initiative and effort, mus 
end as quickly as possible. The planning 
of trade and commerce calls for clear think- 
ing by men of practical experience and 
courage, backed by the will and the means 
to carry their plans to fruition. 

At the present time industry as a whole 
is in a state of perplexity and _ indecision 
The time for talking and conferences and 
evasion of the real issues has long sinc 


passed. Action is called for and we cannot’ 


contemplate failure. Effort must be acknow- 
ledged and rewarded. It is admitted that 
for some time to come a large part of out 
best products must be exported, but our own 
people must be allowed to enjoy some of 
the fruits of their labours by sharing them 
with our overseas customers. 

Industry needs freedom. Freedom from 
control and inexperienced academic plan- 
ning; freedom from interference arising from 
departmental indecision or jealousy; freedom 
to apply the principles and experience d 
production commerce on which the 
foundations of British trade and_ prosperity 
were built and on which it flourished. 

NEW EXPORT COMPANY 

As you have seen from the figures I have 
quoted, your company has taken an impot 
tant part in the drive for the export of motor- 
cars and commefcial vehicles up to date, 
and with the object of increasing our bus- 
ness overseas a mew company, called the 
Austin Motor Export Corporation, Limited, 
has been formed, with our premises at 47 
Oxford Street, London, as its headquarters 
A full announcement of this will shortly 
made. is 

The large flight shed which adjoins th 
Longbridge Works, and which was erect 
in connection with the aeroplane manufa- 
ture at the shadow factory, has been bo 
and is being equipped for the packing 14 
despatch of products for overseas. The pr 
war staffs in the territories overseas hat 
been reinstated and strengthened, and gva 
a reasonable opportunity to compete * 
look forward to an expansion of the expo 
side of your business which is of such pa 
mount importance to the country to-dsy. 

I have of necessity covered a very tie 
= — review, and I See sit 
to let this opportunity pass witho 
tribute to the services rendered to the (om 
pany by so many of its employees 
the difficult days of the war and th a 
the period. changeover to peace oul 
production. To those of our staff and a 
peovle who have stood by us and vail 
——_ aad - well I woul a " 
the thanks and appreciation Oi 

The report ak acouuiits were adopted. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATED ELECTRICITY 
. UNDERTAKINGS, LIMITED 


ny 
. 
the GOVERNMENT’S NATIONALISATION PLANS 
Any 
reat 
os THE EARL OF LYTTON’S VIEWS 
wise : 
ket . i 
; The ordinary general meeting of London = would have been much greater to-day. The 
“ Acsociated Electricity Undertakings, Limited, Minister of Fuel and — has coiean 
rch, was held, on the 27th instant, m London. announced the Government’s decision that 
= The Rt. Hon. Earl of Lytton, K.G., P.C., the voltage is to be standardised at 240 volts, 
fac- GCS1., G.C.1.E. (the chairman), in the and discussions are to take place upon various 
= of his speech said: Im August last matters affected by this decision. 
td year your board suffered the toss of one of At the outbreak of war, of the houses in 
ited its members by the death of Mr Highfield. Great Britain which were charged under the 
cine He had a very active and distinguished two-part tariff, 52.5 per cent. were able to 
ning in the electricity supply industry, and get electricity at a running rate of 4d. a unit 
evi we his colleagues greatly valued his associa- cr less ; 43.4 per cent. were able to get it 
nt ton with us. at 3d. to Id. a unit, and only 4.1 per cent. 
Xe In January last the board appointed Sir paid over a 1d. a unit. In the London area 


vone Leonard Pearce to fill the vacancy. Sir 
ve in Leonard, who is one of ‘the outstanding 
engineers in the industry, was for many 
years general manager and engineer-in-chiet 
ustra- of the Manchester Corporation electricity 


































effort, supply undertaking. For the past 20 years 
> dis- he has been engineer-in-chief of the London 
$ on Power Company. 
their 
must A MOMENTPOUS YEAR 
hee The year which has just passed was one 
e an of momentous happenings, the greatest of 
een which was the complete defeat of Germany, 
to be followed so surprisingly soon by the 
whole capitulation of Japan. In between these two 
acision. events there was the General Election, re- 
es and sulting in the return of a Government pledged 
on to the carrying out of policies entirely new 
cannet' to this country, mot the least of which is 
cknow- the transfer to national ownership of certain 
-d that industries and public utilities. 
of out So far as the electricity supply industry is 
ur own concerned, we, are still in the dark as to 
ome € whaj is meant by national ownership. 
them that has happened is that the industry has 
assured the Minister of Fuel and Power that 
m from here will be no interruption with the normal 
¢ plan plans of development. 
ng from I am not concerned here with the political 
freedom aspect of the Government’s policy. No one 
ence of an say that they concealed their intentions 
‘ich the rom the electorate, and it is now for Parlia- 
rosperity nt to decide how they shall be carried out ; 
ed. but when it is claimed by responsible persons 
butside the industry that nationalisation is 
s I have ssitated by the state of chaos within the 
1 impor ity supply industry, I am entitled to 
if motot- Say that this is a gross exaggeration. 
to date, The electricity supply industry in this 
yur busi- ouniry is neither inefficient nor unprogres- 
alled the ve, and I will give you a few facts and 
Limited, ures to prove this. 
s at 47% For the past 20 years the generation of 
i quartets. Hectricity has been controlled for the country 
hortly be a whole by the Central Electricity Board, 
0 officially appointed body. The ownership 
jjoins the ut the generating stations has been in the 
1s ef mands of municipalities and companies 
man Perating them for the Central Board, but 
en He provision of a grid over the whole coun- 
cking and , & up the stations in defined regions 
The pre mabled the provision of plant to be planned 
seas have haionally and the energy to be taken to the 
and givél at of the country where it was most 
mpete we quired. 
the expot 
such pat PROGRESS OF DISTRIBUTION 
to-day: 5 On the . . . : ” 
very wide e distributing side of the industry 
4 not like — Progress was made between 1926 and 
out payin — of the war in the development 
» the com die aed 230-volt system of supply io 
ees dur a electrical apparatus to be used freely 
throughout of the country. A great number 


peace? ings proceeded with this work at 
“and work wn expense with such good effect that 
worked the beginning of the war $5 per cent. of 
mene $ were supplied from the standard 
» and but for the ‘war the proportion 





the need for a change of ownership is even 
less apparent than elsewhere. Both the pre- 
sent and future administration of the London 
companies has been determined by Parlia- 
ment. ‘They lave now completed 20 years 
of working the agreement made with the 
é Ceunty Council and approved by 
Parliament in 1925. The three parties con- 
cerned, i.e., the consumers, the employees 
and the shareholders, have each had fair and 
adequate treatment, and the bulk of the 
capital anenonee existing at the time of 
agreement has now been liquidated 
through the sinking funds. " 

I must mention an agreement which we 
have recently concluded with the City com- 
pany, in whose area we have competing 
rights of supply. Physical amalgamation 
between our two companies is not possible 
without legislation, but we have come to an 
agreement with the City company by means 
of which a single distribution system will 
be planned. Under this agreement, which 
now awaits the approval of the Electricity 
Commissioners, the two companies will share 
both capital expenditure and net revenue in 
an agreed proportion. 


. 


CENTRAL LONDON ELECTRICITY 


I will now deal with the affairs and 
accounts of your principal property, Central 
London Electricity. I think it is correct to 
say that owing io its geographical positron 
your company suffered more damage and 
loss than any other of the large distributing 
companies, and with a less of 37} per cent. 
of its comsumers and 30 per cent. of its 
output, it was only by the greatest effort 

the narrowest of margins that it was 
possible to give the shareholders any return 
upon the capital they had invested in the 
business. The amount of the company’s 
claim for War Damage exceeds £720,000, and 
the question of how much of this will be 
recovered is under discussion. 

The return of consumers during the year 
was very marked, and the net supplies con- 
nected d 8,000. As compared with 
the maximum loss of 33,000 consumers dur- 
ing the worst period of the war, the number 
is now 3,009 below the 1938 figure. Revenue 
from supply increased by £364,000 over the 
previous year. 


PRICES AND COSTS 


Prices to consumers were of necessity, and 
with official permission, twice raised during 
the war years. I hope that during the current 
year the first steps towards reducing prices 
can be taken, but that will largely depend on 
the trend of costs. 

Of the increased revenue, {£248,000 went 
in additional cost of current purchased from 
the Landon Power Company, due to the in- 
creased cost of coal.and wages to that com- 
pany. Whether these will continue to rise 
in cost or not during the year is the prin- 
cipal factor goerning possible reduction in 
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charges to consumers, but within the next 
few months the position may be clearer. 

3945 marked the first occasion since 1937 
when the balance of revenue available has 
permitted the allocation of a sum towards 
Paying the cost of changing consumers’ 
apparatus. Your directors, therefore, have 
taken the opportunity to reduce the amount 
outstanding by £82,000, leaving £350,000 
sull to be written off. 

Little could be done in the way of reducing 
the direct current supplies during the war 
years, but a start in one part of the area 
is being made again this year, and the work 
done will be suitable for a 240-volt A.C. 
supply. 

Your directors have also provided £50,000 
towards making the employees’ pension fund 
actuarially sound, as compared with a sum 
of £15,000 provided for this purpose in 1944. 
The provision for income-tax is £155,000 
higher than for the preceding year owing to 
rising profits. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


Out of the profits for 1944 a special alloca- 
tion to the sinking funds amounting w 
£560,000 was made in order to restore those 
funds to their normal basis. No such allaca- 
tion was required in 1045. Before making 
these various allocations, the profits were 
£143,000 higher in 1945 than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The balance available for the payment of 
dividends was £423,000, to which is added 
the balance of £1,800 from the preceding 
year, making a total of £425,000. The pay- 
ment of the preference dividends absorbed 
£75,000, leaving £350,000 for the ordinary 
stockholders’ dividend. 

The company has therefore paid to the 
London Associated Electricity Undertakings 
the standard dividend of 7 per cent., and this 
leaves a balance of {£23,000 to be carried 
forward to 1946. 


Capital expenditure for the year amounted 
to £80,000, against sinking fund contributions 
for the year of £467,000. Consequently 
cash resources were again abundant. Includ- 
ing tax certificates held amounting to 
£480,000 and a loan to the London Power 
Company of {1} million, the total liquid 
resources at the end of the year were 
£2,590,000. 

L.A.E.U. received for the year 1944 a 
dividend of 3 per cent. from C.L.E. and 
the profit was £214,000, to which was added 
a transfer from the stockholders’ reserve 
account of £24,000 and a _ consequential 
income-tax adjustment of a like amount. 
This enabled a dividend of 4 per cent. to 
be paid on the ordinary stock. 

For the year 1945, as I have already 
stated, a dividend of 7 per cent. has been 
received, and the profit is, therefore, higher 
at £401,000. Your directors are of the 
opinion that it would be a wise policy if 
the amount drawn from the stockholders’ 
account in 1944 were replaced, and they 
have, therefore, given effect to this in the 
accounts now under review. After providing 
for income-tax and the preference dividends, 
there is a balance of £280,000 available for 
the ordinary stockholders, and your directors 
recommend that a dividend be paid for the 
year at the rate of 6 per cent., less tax. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Again I desire to say that the siaff of the 
company has given the best of service to 
the company during the year. Although the 
strain of war is over, the transition peried 
through which we have begun to pass is no 
less strenuous, and I would like to tell them 
on your behalf how much we appreciate their 
efforts. 

I would also like to welcome back those 
who have already returned to the company 
from the Services or from industry, and to 
assure those who will return to us during 
the year that we will be very pleased to see 
them. 


The report was adopted. 


ely 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FUNDS NEARLY £30,000,000 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provi- 
dent Institution will be held at the head 
office, 33, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 
on the 10th proximo. 


The following is extracted from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, 
Bart., circulated with the report and accounts. 
—The balance-sheet and life assurance 
account for the twelve months to December 
31, 1945, continue the story of unbroken 
progress now covering a period of 105 years. 
The inflation, which seems to be inseparable 
from war, coupled with official success in 
forcing a policy of cheap money, has 
enhanced considerably the paper values of 
your investments and properties. Should 
these paper values prove to be permanent 
your position as an institution 1s even 
stronger than shown by the printed figures. 


If, on the other hand, inflation should 
subside, then, having taken no credit for any 
fortuitous improvement, the institution will 
be able to view without undue concern a 
possible return of values to more natural 
levels. In this respect, so far as it is possible 
to judge, the institution is less vulnerable than 
proved to be the case in the years immedi- 
ately following the 1914-18 war. 


PROBLEMS OF CONTROLS 


The business of the institution, as indeed, 
of the nation, is handicapped by the uncer- 
tainties of control. It is not merely that 
controls are too numerous and too change- 
able, but the absence of any general under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of control 
itself. The art of successful control lies in 
making people understand and appreciate 
their personal part in the general scheme. 
The aim should be to simplify. Organisa- 
tion, whether large or small, loses vigour 
and energy unless everyone involved is made 
to feel some degree of personal responsibility. 
Mere subservience to authority sets up 
lethargy and indifference, and when authority 
itself is constantly changing its plans, in- 
difference turns to despair. “ Bad laws well 
administered may be better than good laws 
ill administered,” but Cicero had no experi- 
ence of laws, good or bad, subject ‘to constant 
alteration and amendment. 


New plans, even if good, involve a stoppage 
of work on established lines, a period of dis- 
location and waiting. If such plans are based 
on experience, passed by experiment and re- 
garded as acceptable by those who have to 
work them, then temporary inconvenience is 
of little account. If, however, new plans are 
surrounded by the doubt of constant change, 
if they are too complicated for the general 
comprehension, if they depend for their suc- 
cess upon too many unknown factors, then 
the waiting period may become dangerous. 


FROZEN GILT-EDGED 


In connection with the nationalisation of 
industries it is suggested that a new class of 
Government stock, to be less readily market- 
able, should be issued to coal-owners and 
others by. way of purchase consideration for 
properties acquired by the State. The in- 
convenience, even injustice, of such a pro- 
posal has been discussed, but attention 
should also be directed to the possibility of 
damage to the national credit and conse- 
guently to the State itself. In commodity 
markets it has been shown over and over 
again that the freezing, hoarding or holding 
back of stocks depresses the market price. 
Attempts to “corner” commodities have 


always failed because buyers were influenced 
by the knowledge that at some future date 
there would be an unloading with a conse- 
quent fall in values. 


The experience of Governments in buying 
and withholding wheat, coffee and wool has 
been equally unfortunate. The theory that 
the price of existing Government stocks will 
be assisted by providing for large blocks of 
similar obligations to be kept off the market 
may, therefore, require further consideration. 
The quality and integrity of gilt-edged invest- 
ments should be a very first consideration, 
and the introduction of a new class of frozen 
stock might well weaken confidence in the 
whole. 


NATIONALISATION AND INFLATION 


Our leaders in commerce and industry 
have always considered the creation of 
reserves, adequate to meet every reasonable 
contingency, to be of the very first impor- 
tance. Their balance-sheets are constructed 
with caution, and under-statement is pre- 
ferred to over-statement. Assets are quoted 
“at cost or under,” and in the interests of 
both shareholders and workers the distribu- 
tion of dividends has been regarded as of less 
importance than provision for continuity and 
progress. If, however, .us is now suggested, 
the State is to purchase on a basis of divi- 
dends distributed, there may be a ghange in 
this wise attitude ; companies will be tempted 
to distribute more and to leave the future to 
take care of itself. Any such change must be 
inflationary in its nature and must weaken 
the confidence of the public. Conservative 
finance is the very basis of British credit. 


UNRESTRICTED POLICIES 


_ During the war we declined to cover war 

risks by new policies, but as soon as hos- 
tilities ceased in Europe the directors decided 
that the institution’s new contracts should 
be unrestricted as regards risks resulting from 
war, unless the proposer’s Service liabilities or 
other circumstances rendered some restric- 
tion desirable in the interests of the members 
generally. Our new policies, with very few 
exceptions, now give the assured full cover 
so long as he remains within the land limits 
of the United Kingdom. As conditions in 
the world become more settled still further 
relaxations can be anticipated. 


TNCREASED NEW BUSINESS 


_ The new business completed for the year 
is the largest since 1940, showing an increase 
of £138,810 sum assured over 1944, and we 
have every reason to hope the present year 
will show a considerably larger increase. The 
quality of the business remains at the usual 
high standard. 


MOTOR INSURANCE AND THE TEMPERANCE 
SECTION 


The United Kingdom Fire and Accident 
Insurance Company continues to show steady 
progress. The quality of its business dis- 
closed by the low claims ratio and the increas- 
ing reserves, despite the war years into which 
it was born, justify the setting up of a sub- 
sidiary which, though still small, can con- 
fidently be recommended to the insuring 

ublic. In the motoring section experience 
I justified the company in offering to the 
institution’s members, insured in the temper- 
ance section, a reduction of § per cent. off 
the already competitive premium rates quoted 
to the general public. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL Liff 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BONUS PROSPECTS 


The 116th annual general Meeting of th 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society y., 
held in London on the 27th instant. © . 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A the 
chairman, reviewing the effect of the le 
seven years on the Society’s affairs, said thy 
the mortality experience, in spite of claim, 
in respect of war casualties amounting 1 
£135,000, was more favourable than th. 
normal expectation and actually showed ; 


profit. 

On the financial side, the combined effec 
of Government borrowing at progressively 
lower rates of interest, the investment x 
lower rates of interest of all new monies an 
the lowering of the net rate of interest earned 
on the Society’s funds due to the Increasing 
scale of taxation were very broadly x 
follows : — 

On capital account the Society emerged 
from the war in @ very strong position, th: 
appreciation of investments having enable 
a reserve fund of £764,000 (over one-tenth 
of the total assurance funds) to be built up 
To some extent that growth arose from th: 
appreciation of redeemable securities beyond 
their redemption value and to that exten: 
Was transitory. On revenue account ty 
reduced gross rate of interest and the i. 
creased taxation inevitably meant for tk 
Society and for all life offices a lower bon 
earning capacity in the foreseeable future. 

It was the declared intention of te 
Government to continue the war-time fina- 
cial technique of progressive reduction i: 
interest rates. Such a policy could only sx. 
ceed under peace-time conditions by tr 
retention and extension of war-time fina- 
cial and exchange controls—in other word, 
at the cost of financial freedom. It must & 
recognised, therefore, that in this count 
we were being taken along the road to a sor 
of financial concentration camp, the fis 
milestone on that road being the nationalised 
Bank of England with its powers over tk 
Joint Stock Banks, and the Borrowing (Co- 
trol and Guarantees) Bill embodying 1 
sweeping powers. 

GENERAL OUTLOOK PROMISING 


The general outlook for life assurance wis 

omising. More and more people wet 

ely to be earning good incomes with ls 
and less capital behind them. The # 
prospective interest yield on the invest 
proceeds of policies should influence polit 
holders, both old and new, to cover the 
lives for larger capital sums. 

The accounts reflected an unspectacuit 
but satisfactory outcome of the year 1%} 
The net rate of interest on the total fuss 
had declined from £2 19s. 8d. per cent 0 
£2 19s. 2d. per cent., and the reserve f 

“had increased from £638,000 to £764,00. 
The Society was very well satisfied to mr 
earned that profit of £126,000 in 4 y@ 
during which such investment indexes 35° 
Actuaries’ Investment Index had had) 
moved at all. The holdings of Bris 
Government securities had risen during 
year by some £450,000, of which £2500 
was accounted for by a loan (s:nce It 
used to purchase 3 per cent. Savings ra 
shortly before the closing of the tap sssue* 
November. The new business transac 
1945 was slightly below that of 194+ 
limiting factor being the Socicty’s atten 
staff. , 

War-time staff shortages unfortunit 

made it impossible to make a valuatioa t 

distribution of profits at the end of 1945 

was, however, the intention to make? ' 
investigation with a view to a distributiot 


profits at the end of the year. A valu . 
made for internal purposes encouraged ot 
board to hope that a satisfactory bonus" 
be declared at this time next yeal- ©. 
meantime interim bonuses would be paid 
the scale indicated in the report 

The report was adopted. 
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NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 
- LIMITED 


MR R. P. SLOAN ON 
NATIONALISATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on the 27th instant. 
Mr R. P. Sloan, C.B.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: The gross 
t for the year was £2,178,104—a decrease 
on the corresponding 1944 figure of £59,135. 
Interest payable amounted to £189,911, taxa- 
tion £745,000, depreciation £775,000, 
redemption of debenture stocks £131,283, 
plant renewals and improvements £20,000, 
and deferred reprirs £40,000. The net profit 
remaining, £271,980, together with the carry 
forward from 1944, gives a total of £506,318, 
which is sufficient-to enable us to maintain 
the same dividends as in recent years and 
to carry forward to 1946 £246,980. 


NATIONALISATION 


The Government, without having made 
any cas¢ to justify its policy, has declared 
its intention to include the electricity supply 
industry among those which it has decided 
to nationalise. 

In spite of the restrictive legislation under 
which the electricity supply industry has 
suffered, and is still suffering, its p 
growth in the past does not suggest 
any lack of enterprise or efficiency. 
The magnitude of the industry is evidenced 
by the fact that the capital involved amounts 
to many hundreds millions. A s 
case, therefore, will have to be put forwar 
lo justify the acquisition of such an industry 
by the State. 

If, however, the declared policy of the 
Government is carried out, I feel strongly 
that it will be disastrous if, so far as the 
distribution of electricity throughout the 
country 1s concerned, this is controlled from 
one central point in London. Whatever 
arguments may be put forward in favour of 
concentration of control of some types of 
industry, the distribution of electricity in 
detail is not suitable for a control of that 
character, and is essentially a regional matter 
—where, inter alia, direct contact with all 
types of users is of vital importance. 

ere are to-day throughout this 
country some hundreds of independent 
distributing authorities, some large and many 
small, some owned by local authorities and 
others by companies, which should be merged 
mto a comparatively few units operating a 
combination of Urban and Rural districts 
each of such a size as will avoid the 
Many disadvantages of small-scale operation. 
mergers would have many advantages. 
ore coming to a final decision, I consider 
h essential that the Government should 
_ themselves that their policy will result 


1. A better service being given to users 
of electricity, 


2. As good or better conditions bei 
a to employees. m 

- the capital employed earning a reason- 
= return without any subsidy by the State, 


rs: Continuity of management being assured 
- the management being centred in the 
cral_ comprehensive areas, each having 


tufficient f 
advantage. teedom to develop to the best 


THE. FUTURE 


a* tegatds the outlook for the future, we 
hot propose in any way to slow up our 
‘pment programme—both generation 
a distribution—pending any definite 
in senement as regards the Government's 
= cons. We can, I think, expect that the 
- 0! War load will before long be more 
n offset by new business. 


WILLIAM HOLLINS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND FAR EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of William Hollins and Company, Limited, 
of Viyella House, Nottingham, was held, on 
the 22nd instant, at Nottingham, Mr Douglas 
Hamilton (the chairman) presiding. 

chairman said: Now that our enemies 
have been crushed, the urgent need to restore 
the economic life of the country tends to 
make us impatient of the slow progress to- 
wards freedom from war-time controls. 
There is, perhaps, an inclination to minimise 
the difficulties of every kind which obstruct 
the rapid transition from war to peace; it 
is, nevertheless, essential that we do not 
relax our efforts in pressing the claims of 
industry, especially in so far as the speeding- 
up of demobilisation is concerned. 

I am glad to report that the greater part 
of the premises requisitioned by Government 
departments will shortly be vacated and 
revert to their peace-time uses. Repairs and 
reinstatement will take some time and, in 
this connection, I need hardly remind share- 
holders that our programme of re-equipment 
wS an extensive one, as it is our firm inten- 
tion to ensure the future prosperity of the 
company rather than to “cash in” on an 
inflated post-war demand. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 

We find ourselves at the outset of another 
trading period blessed with ample supplies 
of raw material and with machinery ready 
to cope with it. Our customers at home and 
abroad are urgently in need of “ Viyella,” 
“ Clydella,” “ Dayella,” etc., in quantities 
far in excess of our ability to supply them. 
The main cause of our inability to meet the 
shortage is, of course, the inadequate recruit- 
ment of operatives, particularly in our spin- 
ning mills. Your directors are doing every- 
thing in their power to attract the high stan- 
dard of labour to which we are accustomed, 
and I am glad to report that during recent 
months there has been a small but steady 
gain in the numbers employed. 

During the past few years it has not been 
possible to keep our American subsidiary 
supplied from England with the requisite 
raw material for their looms, but in spite 
of this handicap, they are to be congratulated 
on a profitable year’s trading. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

To turn to the accounts, of which you 
have all received a copy, the result of the 
year’s trading shows a trading profit of 
£225,006, which compares with £247,653 for 
the previous year. The provision for taxation 
absorbs £167,500 and, after providing for 
the final instalment of war damage contribu- 
tion and the preference dividend for the 
year, your board has transferred £15,000 to 
general reserve, bringing it up to £65,000. 
Out of the balance available of £58,491, your 
board recommends the payment of a divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares for 1945 of 
6 per cent., less tax, leaving a balance of 
£20,391 to be carried forward to 1946. The 
major changes in the balance-sheet, as com- 
pared with the previous year, are a welcome 
increase of £66,000 im our stocks and a 
reduction of £155,000 in the cash at bank, 
which arises from a reduction of £100,000 
in our taxation liability and the making of 
a loan of £50,000 to the Treasury. Deprecia- 
tion of fixed assets has been provided on the 
usual basis. The balance-sheet does not call 
for further comment from me. 

Finally, may I express on behalf of the 
board and the general body of shareholders 
our keen appreciation of the services ren- 
dered during another difficult year by the 
managing directors, the officials and em- 
ployees of the company? Until the return of 
Mr Herbert, the strain placed on Mr Wild’s 
shoulders was excessive, and our special 
thanks are dae to him for his devotion to 


our interests. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


511 
LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 28th instant, in 
London. 

Sir Joseph Nall, D.S.O., D.L. (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: You 
may wel wonder upon what grounds the 
present Government bases the need for en- 
forcing a policy of Nationalisation on this 
and other public utility services. Unlike 
transport, electricity has been the subject of 
exhaustive enquiry by impartially constituted 
bodies, whose reports have condemned the 
principle of Nationalisation. 


THE MCGOWAN REPORT 


The most authoritative of these, known 
as the McGowan Committee, stated in para- 
graphs 86 to 93 of the “ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Electricity Distribution ” : — 

“As a result of the evidence we have 
taken, it appears to us that, broadly speak- 
ing, any scheme for the improvement of 
distribution must, in principle, involve the 
adoption of one or other of the following 
alternatives : — 

“1. Immediate and complete reorganisa- 
uon on a regional basis under public con- 
trol, by the setting up of regional boaitis 
which would buy out all the existing under- 
takings ; 

“2. The retention and utilisation, where 
possible, of the larger and more efficient of 
the existing undertakings (both public 
authorities and companies) and the absorp- 
tion by such undertakings of the smaller and 
less efficient undertakings. 

“We have come to the conclusion that a 
scheme of complete reorganisation which 
would involve the vesting of all electricity 
undertakings in a number of regional boards 
must result in a serious and unnecessary 
dislocation of the supply industry. 

“ Moreover, as fair compensation would 
have to be paid for the acquired under- 
takings, there must necessarily be great un- 
certainty as to the actual amount which 
would be payable, even if Parliament were 
to lay down certain broad principles. It 
must be borne in mind that in addition to 
distribution companies whose terms of pur- 
chase at the end of their franchise are already 
defined, it would be necessary to deal with 
power companies with rights in perpetuily 
for which no defined basis of purchase exists 
at the present time, and with local authorities 
both lange and small. Whether such amount 
might not impose an undue burden on the 
new authorities by way of capital charges, 
which would be detrimental to existing con- 
sumers and to future development, must 
necessarily be a matter for conjecture. 

“ The fact that it has been found possible 
to vest the control of generation and main 
transmission throughout the United King- 
dom in the Central Electricity Board (operat- 
ing for administrative convenience on the 
basis of a small number of regional areas) .s 
not, in our opinion, conclusive evidence that 
the distribution of electricity should be 
organised on a similar basis. 


THE ONLY JUSTIFICATION 


“We are of opinion that a reorganisation 
of such a revolutionary character would only 
be justified if it were beyond doubt that the 
constituent bodies in the electricity supply 
industry, as distinct from the organisation 
of the industry as a whole, were generally 
inefficient and unprogressive, and incapable 
of being improved on a more evolutionary 
basis.” 

Nationalisation of this industry is not in 
the interests of consumers, employees or tax- 
payers, and necessary improvements can be 
carried out within the industry without 
the dislocation inseparable from acquisition 
by the state. 

The report was adopted. 


S12 


THE 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 
RESULTS 


SIR JOHN LORNE MacLEOD’S 
STATEMENT 


Sir John Lorne MacLeod, chairman of the 
board of directors, presided at the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, held, on the 27th instant, in 
Edinburgh, and in moving the adoption of 
the report said that the total of £842,180 of 
new sums assured net exceeded the previous 
year’s figure by about 9 per cent. 1946 had 
already started extremely well and it is hoped 
that the year will prove to be a remarkably 
fruitful one for new business. 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


The premium income had risen slightly to 
£631,136, but the imterest revenue after 
deduction of tax had fallen from £319,000 
to £311,000. Claims by death and by 
maturity had both decreased and the life 
funds had risen by £243,000 to £9,811,000. 
Expenses of management and commission 
differed little in amount from the corre- 
sponding figures of the previous year, work- 
ing out at 12.6 per cent. of the premium 
income as against 12.5 per cent. 


With regard to the balance-sheet, there 
were no major changes to record as regards 
diversification of assets. British Government 
securities now figured at over 30 per cent. of 
the portfolio. stat 


BONUS DECLARATION 


Turning to the results of the quinquennial 
valuation he said that the directors had 
decided to declare a bonus addition to sums 
assured in the full profits section at the rate 
of 30s. per cent. for each year of assurance 
completed in the quinquennium. Five years 
ago in view of the. uncertain outlook at the 
time the directors had decided to restrict the 
distributable surplus to a sum which would 
provide a wartime bonus at the rate of 20s. 
per cent. per annum and to carry forward a 
large balance. It had now become necessary 
to encroach on this balance in order to 
strengthen the basis of valuation, for it was 
obviously necessary to conform with the fall 
which had taken place in the interest yield 
on the invested funds. The valuation had 
accordingly been made on a basis equivalent 
to 25 per cent. interest this time as against 
the former rate of 23 per cent. After making 
this provision there was a surplus of £728,143 
of which the distributable portion was 
£506,715. The balance of £221,428 to ve 
carried forward was amply sufficient to put 
the valuation on a 2} per cent. basis. The 
market values of the assets were in the 
aggregate substantially in excess of the figure 
at which they stood in the books. - The 
interest yield on the funds worked out at 
£4 9s. 11d. per cent. gross last year as com- 
pared with £4 Ios. 11d. per cent. the year 
before, while the net rates after deduction of 
income tax were £3 5s. §d. and £3 8s. 2d. 
respectively. 

On the question of mortality he said that 
notwithstanding the severe strain imposed 
on the funds by B yer of war claims of 
about £300,000, of which £234,000 were in- 
chided in the 1941-45 quinquennium, the 
company had come through the quinquen- 
nium without any loss, that is to say the 
death strain had not exceeded the amount 
expected by the pre-war mortality tables. 


BOARD AND MANAGEMENT ‘* 


During the year the board had suffered a 
heavy loss in the sudden death of Mr 


_ £1 share by §s. to 15s. per 


W. G. C. Hanna, O.B.E., C.A., who had 
been a director for 24 years. In his place 
the board had appointed Mr Charles R. 
Munro, C.A. Mr Cumming, the general 
manager, who, in view of war-time difficul- 
ties, at the request of the directors continued 
in office, had now asked to be released, and 
the directors had accepted his resignation as 
from the end of March. Mr Penn, who had 
been secretary and second officer of the com- 
pany for the last 12 years, had now been 
appointed general manager, in succession to 
Mr Cumming. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr 
R. M. Guild, W.S., the report was adopted 
and the recommendations therein approved. 
A final dividend of 3s. per share less tax was 
declared in respect of the past year, making 
with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
already paid a total for the year of $s. 6d. 
per share. An interim dividend of 3s. per 
share less tax payable on September 2, 1946, 
was also declared. 





BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
APPROVED 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of British Enka, Limited, was held at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., on 
the 22nd instant. 


Mr A. D. Carmichael presided, and 
in the course of his statement said: At the 
annual meeting last year I expressed the hope 
that by this time we might be able to bring 
forward proposals to deal with the adverse 
balance of the profit and loss account. At 
an extraordinary general meeting, to follow 
the annual meeting, shareholders will be 
asked to pass a special resolution reducing the 
capital of the company by writing down each 
share. This will 
eliminate the debit balance on profit and loss 
account of £262,849, and will enable the com- 
pany to establish a reserve of £49,651 against 
the item patents, secret processes and other 
rights, standing in the books at £146,445. 
This reserve will be applied to writing down 
the value of these rights when the measure 
of loss can be more accurately ascertained. 


WAY CLEARED FOR DIVIDENDS 


Further special resolutions will be sub- 
mitted for the purpose of subdividing each 
15s. share into three shares of §s., to con- 
vert these shares into stock, and to increase 
the written-down authorised capital of the 
company from £937,500 to £1,250,000, the 
original figure. It is the intention, subject 
to the approval of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, to make an issue to shareholders of 
the £312,500 new capital thus created. We 
require this additional capital for the installa- 
tion of modern machinery to increase pro- 
duction. We also deem it desirable to 
modernise and increase our power plant, 
both to provide increased efficiency and to 
deal with the expansion of production. The 
ultimate increased output will enable us to 
regain ground in our home textile industry, 
and will also greatly help to increase our ex- 
ports, for which there is an extensive world- 
wide demand. 


If the meopoees to be made at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting are approved b 
the shareholders, and subsequently by the 
Court, it should clear = ny for i 
our net profits available for payment 
dividends. , * 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and at the extraordinary general meeting 
which followed the special resolutions 
referred to in the chairman’s statement above 
were passed. 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


ENORMOUS DEMAND 


The ninth ordinary general meetin 
Hoover, Limited, was held, on the oe 
instant, at Perivale, Middlesex. 

Mr C. B. Colston (chairman and manag; 
director), in the course of his speech, Side 
This is our first annual general meeting singe 
the end of hostilities. I am pleased to by 
able to tell you that the reconversion of oy 
factories is proceeding satisfactorily. We 
began the conversion of our main factory 
at Perivale from war contracts to the pro- 
duction of Hoover cleaners immediately the 
first war contracts were cancelled, and the 


‘change over has been progressive. 


Few of our shareholders will be aware of 
the immense problem reconversion is caus- 
ing us. During the war many industries 
were able to carry on with products very 
similar to those they made in peace-time, 
but in our case we had to make a complet 
change over. 


CHANGE OVER TO PEACE TRADE 


I predicted in my statement last year that 
the change over from war to peace would 
be easier than the change over from peace 
to war. It is largely because of this smooth 
reconversion that I am: able to report 3 
record profit of £598,001, which is {£23,034 
higher than last year. It must be pointed 
out, however, that for the year ending 
December, 1944, the profit was arrived a 
after providing depreciation of £184,502, 
compared with £129,506 for the year 1945. 

The reputation of Hoover cleaners has been 
substantially enhanced by the good service 
they have rendered during the war. In spite 
of the fact that service was reduced to a 
minimum, the majority of machines have 
continued to function satisfactorily, which 
is an indication of the quality that is built 
into them. 

We commenced remarketing the Hoove! 
cleaner in the middle of last year, and the 
plans we made for its reintroduction wer 
feceived enthusiastically by all Hoover 
dealers. Dealers were rationed in proporton 
to their pre-war sales, and although all dealers 
would like many more machines than thty 
are receiving at the present time, I think w 
can say wi hesitation that they all know 
that we are treating them fairly. The pr- 
sent demand for our cleaners is enormous, 
especially so as they are being sold at prt- 
war prices, Whilst this demand is natunl 
after a break of six years, the fact that it 
is so large is again testimony to the excellent 

Almost the moment a dealer receives his 
periodic allocation, every cleaner is sold © 
the large waiting list he has on hand, and it 
ds for this reason that throughout the length 
and breadth of the country it is almost im 
possible to see a Hoover on display. 


RS 


EFFORTS TO EXTEND EXPORTS 


Every possible effort is being made © 
expand our export trade, and to give you 
some idea of the efforts we are making in ths 
regard, there are no fewer than cleven mei 
bers of our organisation in various countie 
throughout the world, including Euro i. 
gd East, India, Australia, New 


Whatever our achievements may /wt 
been in the past, we must not rest -— 
them, but look to the future. We know - 
the immediate future is likely to be diffi . 
but nevertheless because of the way we lu" 
been able to surmount difficulties in the P? 
we face the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted and a final dividend of 213 
cent. and a cash bonus of 5 per cent. OF ose 
Ordinary stock of the company (I¢ss A 
tax) was approved, making a total dist! 
tion for the year of 30 per cent. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED 


EXTREMELY LIQUID POSITION 


MR R. LANGFORD JAMES'’S 
STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
National Bank of India, Limited, was held, 
on the 26th instant, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr R. Langford 
James, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The total of the we sheet is — 
by about £930,000 and represents, mainly. 
> increase under the heading current, fix 
deposit and other accounts. With the 
falling off in war expenditure in India, less 
money is passing into the hands of the bank’s 
constituents and this is reffected in_ the 
smallness of the increase in our deposits. 


Cash on hand, at call and with bankers at 
{16,562,000 is about £6,565,000 lower than 
this time last year. Notwithstanding this 
reduction our position remains extremely 
liquid as our cash and Treasury bill holding 
together represent 41 per cent. of our de- 
mand liabilities. During the year our invest- 
ments have increased by more than {£7} 
millions, but securities maturing during the 
next six months amount to a very consider- 
able proportion of the increase shown in the 
accounts. There is a small reduction in our 
holding of Treasury bills which is made up 
by an increase in discounts, loans receivable, 
ete. 


PROSPERITY IN INDIA 


India has continued to enjoy great financial 
prosperity, as indeed it was only natural 
to expect, her many products being in keen 
demand. Accepting the er of her 
railways as a useful index prosperity, we 
find that the average number of passengers 
carried monthly increased between 1943 and 
194§ by 20 millions, to the huge figure ot 
%§ millions (excluding troops carried in 
special trains). Incidentally, Sir Edward 
Benthall, the Member for Railways, was able 
to report, when presenting his recent Rail- 
way Budget, that during the war, after settin 
aside very large sums for depreciation an 
reserve, the railways have contributed no 
less than Rs.1§8} crores (nearly £119 mil- 
lions) to the general revenues of the country. 
India’s importance in world trade, alwa 
considerable, has been increased materially 
by reason of her war experiences. But how 
is this to be of benefit to the country unless 
the physical well-being of her people can be 
assured: and unfortunately the spectre of 
famine is again rearing its ugly head. 


For some years past I have been endea- 
vouring to preach the gospel that, first and 
foremost of all her needs—far transcending 
i importance such schemes as industrial 
Planning—is the necessity to improve agri- 
cultural methods to a point at which the 
00d position of the country will be made 
safe. The Bengal famine in 1943 was a 
Warning and-—whatever 1946 may have in 
stofe—it is to be hoped first things will be 
Placed first, bearing always in mind the 
great and steadily accumulating increase in 

number of mouths to be filled. India 
oo a debt of gratitude to the Woodhead 


- en for its labours and its admirable 


CABINET MINISTERS’ VISIT 


inst interested in India (of whom such 

of Peery as our bank are in the forefront, 

forth tse) are profoundly anxious that the 

British Cre: visit of three members of the 

aa ‘aDinet may at least pave the way 

wis settlement of the present impasse 
actory to all concerned. 


thar return to Burma, it is to be hoped 
> only for its importance as one of 


the principal granaries of the East, rehabilita- 
tion will be expedited. This is a matter 
that hinges mainly, or at least to a great 
extent, on the settlement of war loss com- 
pensation. Admittedly, it is a problem of 
much complexity, but the sooner a settlement 
is reached the better for all concerned. 


CEYLON—AN ANXIETY 


Ceylon continues to enjoy considerable 
Prosperity, Outside the world of business 
the principal matters of interest were the 
visit of the Soulbury Commission and the 
Closing of the headquarters (at Kandy) of 
the South-East Asia Command as the tide 


war receded from her shores and set in 
on those of Japan. 


The Exchange and other banks in 
Colombo have had to deal with two strikes 
of their local staff during the past year. 
While we are always prepared to help our 
staff in times of difficulty, it would be well 
that those responsible for the present “higher 
wages” policy that is receiving such 
enthusiastic endorsement should pause to 
consider the ultimate effect on the economic 
life of the country. It should be borne in 
mind that Ceylon’s three main sources of 
income—tea, rubber and copra—have all to 
be sold in competition with similar products 
from other countries and consequently uni- 
lateral action to raise her standard of living 
beyond that of her competitors may have 
unfortunate reactions. 


EAST AFRICA 


Of East Africa there is not much to say 
except that the war has left the territories 
in which we are interested in a more healthy 
condition financially than that in which it 
found them. Kenya is preparing for an 
influx of agriculturists, and we look forward 
to progress in the development of the 
country. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDENDS 


The annual general meeting of British 
Ropes, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
instant, in London. 

Mr Herbert Smith (chairman and joint 
managing director) said that the aggregate 
net profit of the group for the year, after 
providing for all taxation, amounted to 
£275,674. Of that amount, £29,168 had 
not been distributed to British Ropes, 
Limited, by subsidiary companies, so that 
the net profit of British Ropes, Limited, 
amounted to £246,506, which compared with 
£210,890 for the preceding year, an increase 
of £35,616. The directors recommended 
the payment of a final dividend of 124 per 
cent..on the ordinary share capital, making 
a total distribution of 17} per cent., less 
tax, for the year, compared with 12} per 
cent. last year. 

The company had three trades, each of 
which was quite separate and distinct—the 
steel wire trade, wire rope making and the 
manufacture of hemp products—and it was 
remarkable to what an extent the industry 
and life of the country was dependent on a 
sufficient supply of these products. There 
had never been a serious shortage in the 
kinds of goods which they made, and to-day 
they could easily make and sell more if they 
could get more raw material. They could 
also increase their exports, to which end 
they were making every effort. 

They had seven wire factories, six 
operating wire roperies, three hemp factories 
and numerous stores. Both factories and 
stores were well placed in different parts 
of the United Kingdom, and all had played 
their part in the war effort. The change- 
over from war practice to commercial busi- 
ness did not present much technical diffi- 
culty in their trades because the bulk of 
their products were almost id«atical in each 
case. 

The report was adopied. 
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BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR E. HADLEY’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Beira Railway Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 25th instant, in London, Mr 
Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, and 
was taken as read: — 


The net revenue amounted to £421,484, 
which compares with £470,008 for the pre- 
vious year. As expenditure was actually 
some {£2,000 less, this reduction was entirely 
due to a fall in revenue, which is accounted 
for by the following differences as compared 
with the previous year :— 








Decreases— £ 
General merchandise (mainly 
UII sis cdiaiastk > cebdaias 25,500 
COBIIR: GURY coos sipicccit esis 22,000 
CR? osees ide. Sai ks. 12,000 
MOU? oases kk 6,000 
£65,500 
Less increases— £ 
nS 3,500 
I os ceria wa 7,500 
CI” seukccite b¢iect. ie. 4,000 15,000 
es acd... £50,000 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 


The profit for the year (after providing 
for taxation accrued to September 30th, 1945, 
but not taxation calculated on the current 
year’s profit) was £46,480, or about £40,000 
less than for the previous year. This profit, 
added to the balance of £42,791 brought 
forward from last year, and after transferring 
the amount of £5,000 from the dividend 
equalisation reserve, brings the total to the 
credit of profit and loss account to £94,271, 
Your directors recommend that a dividend 
of 2s. per share, less tax at Ios. in the £ 


_ (in accordance with the provisions of the 


Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945), be paid and 
that the remaining balance of £41,771 be 
carried forward. 


While the revenue position for the current 
year is at present uncertain, expenditure is 
likely to show a considerable increase, as 
it has recently been necessary to raise both 
wages and cost-of-living allowances. Up to 
the present no discussions have taken place 
with the Portuguese Government in regard 
to their right to expropriate the railway 
in the year 1946. 


CURRENT YEAR'S TRAFFICS 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Gentlemen,—I am now able to add 
a little to my statement published with the 
report, as we have received traffic returns for 
the first four months of the current financial 
year—that is, up to January, 1946. The 
gross receipts for these four months, as al- 
ready published, show a drop of £39,796 
and the net receipts for this period (amount- 
ing to £113,829) show a reduction of £37,097 
compared with the previous year. 

These figures, however, are liable to ad- 
justment. In the past two years, by agree- 
ment with Rhodesia Railways, we have 
received an allowance in excess of the strict 
mileage proportion on certain special traffics. 
We are now negotiating for a continuation 
of this allowance, as from October 1st last, 
but it has not been taken into account in 
the above figures. On the other hand, ex- 
penditure is likely to rise, since the increase 
in wages, to which I drew attention in my 
statement, came into force as from January 
Ist last, as a result of the Arbitration Award. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


RECORD FIGURES 


THE HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS’S 
STATEMENT 


The 112th annual general meeting of The 
Bank of Australasia was held, on the 28th 
instant, at 4 Threadneedle Street, London, 
on 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, the Hon. Geoffrey 
C. Gibbs, C.M.G., circulated with the 
report: 

During the year covered by the accounts 
presented with this statement considerable 
expansion is shown in the balance-sheet, the 
total of which has increased by nearly 
£5,000,000 to the record total of £87,494,000. 
The figures show the usual trend of the past 
few years, an increase in deposits and at the 
same time a fall in advances. 


It may be of interest to you to have some 
comparison with the figures of our last pre- 
war balance-sheet for the year ended Octo- 
ber, 1939. In that year our total deposits 
were £40,921,000, compared with the figure 
before you to-day of £69,426,000, and our 
advances were £36,534,000, compared with 
the present figure of £27,493,000. 


STRONG POSITION 


But our bank, although we have lost 
earning power through the reduction in 
advances, and the special account which we 
are compelled to keep with the Common- 
wealth Bank which amounts to nearly 
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£19,000,000, earning interest at the very low 
rate of 15s. per cent. per annum, is in an 
immensely strong position. Cash balance 
and securities with loans at call and 
Treasury bills are equal to 15s. 5d. in the 
pound of total deposits, including deposits 
for fixed periods, and our advances are only 
39.6 per cent. of total deposits. In 1939 
these figures were 7s. 11d. in the pound and 
89.3 per cent. respectively. 


In the profit and loss account we have made 
an important change, as for the first time all 
the figures are expressed in sterling. For some 
time we have thought that it would be prefer- 
able to present the profit and loss in sterling 
instead of in a mixture of sterling and Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand pounds as has been 
the practice hitherto. 


The profits of the year have enabled us to 
pay to the proprietors dividends amounting 
to £191,250, which is a very similar figure 
to the net amount paid last year of £191,625 
and the carry-forward has been increased by 
£9,416. You will have noticed that the final 
dividend is to be paid less income-tax at 
tos in the pound. is is to comply with 
section 52 Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945, and 
in order to give shareholders a comparable 
net dividend to that paid last year, we raised 
the final dividend to § per cent, gross. 


Our fortunes are entirely interlocked with 
those of Australia and New Zealand and as 
these countries expand, and there are already 
signs of post-war expansion, so should this 
Bank show progress, and we are determined 
to take our full share in providing the bank- 
ing facilities that will be needed. The Com- 
monwealth Government has recognised offi- 


cially the necessity for considerable immigra- 
tion to Australia to speed up the develop- 


ment of its industries and but it is 


ing to 


Australia. 


important that intending immigrants should 
appreciate that Australia is not merely 4 
country of sunshine and of many of 
forts of life, but that there 
for hard work. There are, 


the com. 


is also the need 


however, I am 


THE BANKING ACT 


sure, good prospects for those who are will- 

o work hard, and who are ready to join 
in this family of great-hearted people and to 
share their aspirations. 


In August the Banking Act, 1945, and the 
Commonwealth Bank Act, came into open. 
tion in Australia. The Banking Act cop. 
tains -provisions which give the Commop. 
wealth Bank permanent control over interest 
rates, lending policy, and foreign exch 
It also institutes a system of minimum 
posits to be maintained 
with the Commonwealth Bank. Whilst we 
may think that some of these provisions go 
too far, no one should feel them dangerous 
in the hands of an ordinary Central Bank 
provided that they are interpreted in a spirit 
of good will and co-operation. 

But the Commonwealth Bank is no ordin- 
ary Central Bank, as, besides occupying thet 
position, it is also a Trading Bank in direct 
competition with the other Trading Bank, 
and has the power to fix the rates of in- 
terest at which the latter may make advance 
or receive deposits. The Trading Banks are, 
I feel sure, determined to co-operate with 
the Commonwealth Bank, as long as the 
powers of the Commonwealth Bank, as | 
am sure they will be, in present hands, are 
used wisely and in full realisation of the 
service the Trading Banks have given and 
will continue to give to the people of 


by the Trading Banks 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


New York 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—In the absence of the removal of 
political uncertainties at home and abroad markets have been idle, 
and prices have drifted downwards. The dullness has continued in 
shares of companies which would benefit from a removal of EPT 
but which might suffer from new taxation. 


Gilt-edged have risen a little, with Consols 2} per cent at 93}. 
ings started in Kenya 2} per cent 1971-76 at 101. 


Foreign bonds were helped by bargain hunting and Far Eastern 
bonds by the withdrawal of Soviet troops in Manchuria. 
shares remained quiet, though Nickels rose above $50, London, and 
were above American parities. 

Dividend declarations continued to cause sharp movements in the 
industrial share market, where the main trend was downwards. Among 
shipping shares Court Lines have been bought up to 39/6. 


The Mining market attempted to rally, but most prices were lower. 
Shares of Kaffir producers continued to sag and speculative counters 
fluctuated narrowly. Copper shares were strong on both local and 
South African buying and Rhokana reached {8}. 
were dull in the absence of speculative activity. The oil market was 
come by Persian news ; Anglo-Iranian were 97/6 after reaching 
102/6. 


Stock Exchange : London 
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Diamond shares A T tions 1946 | Average | Transaction 
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“® Two-hour sessioa 


1945: High, 179-3 (Feb. 2). 


Capital Issues 


Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 


Nomina! Con- New 


Week 
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OFFER FOR SALE 
John Wallace & Sons, Limited (agricultural machinery manufac- 


turers and dealers)—Issued capital £37,525 in 1s. shares. Gross 


profits before depreciation and taxation for years to March 31st, 
1943 £32,188, 1944 £31,506 and 1945 £26,906. Assets in balance- 


sheet at £13,266 valued in March, 1946 at £122,111. Whitehead 
Industrial Trust purchase 375,250 Is. shares at 2s. and offer them 
st 2s. 9d. Directors have paid ; 
recommend 10 per cent final for 1946 if net profits are not less than 
{10,000. Lists open March 29th and close April rst. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


John Atkinson and Sons, Sowerby Bridge, Limited (blanket and 
cloth makers).—Capital £140,000 in §s. stock units. Fixed assets, 
consisting 3 mills and shed, valued at £277,665 compared with balance- 
sheet figure of £110,882. Profits, before income tax, for years to 
February, 1944 £39,862, 1945 £40,394, and 1946 £37,767. Directors 
estimate dividend will be 173 per cent. Net cost of units to Charter- 
house Finance Corporation approximately 1§s. 3d. 


Dolphin Square Limited (residential property owners).—Capital 
{2,000, owned_ by Richard Costain Limited. Issue of £1,4609,000 
33 per cent First Mortgage Debenture Stock (interest April Ist, 
October 1st) at par. Stock redeemable by (1) purchase or drawings 
at 103, (2) drawings at 101 to extent of £610,000 in December, 1966, 
(3) purchase or drawings at par between January 1, 1967, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1996, by cumulative sinking fund. Security includes leasehold 
property of 1,216 flats, freehold of 1,096 houses and sinking fund of 
surrender value £97,920. ProSts for years to March 31st, excluding 
profits on sales of houses, 1943 £107,903, 1944 £116,603, and 1945 
£121,132. Debenture interest requires £55,088. 


Devonshire House Limited (freehold property let to Odeon Theatres 
Limited).—Capital £60,000. Issue of £900,000 34 per cent First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock (interest April Ist, October Ist) at 98}. 
Stock redeemable by 14 per cent cumulative sinking fund by purchase 
or drawings at par between April 1, 1951, and April 1, 1985, or after 
April 1, 1957, all at 101. Rental, less expenses, should leave £47,500 
gross ; interest requires £31,500. 


New York Prices 





Close Close Close Close Close Close 

Mar. Mar. | 3. Commerciai Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

1. Railroads. 19 26 and Industrial. 19 26 19 26 
Atlantic Coast... 68 71 Am. Smelting... 65) ¢8} | Int. Paper...... 43 458 
an. Pacific .... 19} 20 | Am. Viscose .... 64) 8} | Liggett Myers... 90 92} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 57, S9$ | Amaconda...... 453 474 | Nat. Distillers... 72} 75 
NY.Central.... 26§ 28 | Beth. Steel ..... 1013 1045 | Nat. Steel ...... 824 86 
Peonsylvania... 443 43% | Briggs Mfg...... 473 49 "| Phelps Dodge... 39 39% 
Southern ....... 50; 55§ | Celaneseof Amer. 635} 69 Proct. Gamble .. 66% 68} 
Chrysler........ 122} 130 Sears Roebuck .. 414 434 

2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 69 89 | Shell Union..... =a SS 
Amer. Tel....... 188% 191 | Eastman Kodak. 238 244 | Std. Oi N.J..... 654 68} 
Int. Telephone... 24 25 | Gen, Electric.... nit 47§ | 20thCen. Fox... 53) 58 
Pacific Light ... 59 58} | Gen. Motors.... 71§ 73} | United Drug.... 32 34% 
Feople’sGas.... 105 112 Inland Steel .... 115) 119% | U.S. Steel...... 828 4h 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 36§ 36% | Int. Harvester... &8 90} | West’house E... 343 34} 
W. Union Tel. .. 30 394 | Inter. Nickel.... 36} 38} | Wooworth..... 564 58 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position has been rather 
tight this week, but much less so than is usual in the final week of the 
fiscal year. The position seems to have been relieved, however, by 
official reliance upon ways and means finance. Thus, although the 
Treasury bill issue again provided a net /20 million, the TDR issue 
of {120 million scarcely exceeded maturities. Moreover, payments 
for a substantial part of the new bills were postponed until the Friday, 
in order to secure the end-June maturity. Thus the market, despite 
its large quota—it obtained 50 per cent., compared with 5] per cent. 
in the previous week—was not handicapped by having to take up 

ills during the period of the banks’ make-up, which ended on Thursday. 
in Tuesday, however, the pressure for funds was sufficient to compel 
market houses to seek the aid of the special buyer, but the amount 
old was not large. Since then there have been some stringent moments, 

ut banks that made up earlier have returned funds and also bought 
fay and June bills, : 

The Bank return shows an increase in the total security holding 
y {74 million to £259 million, which is over {14 million above its 
ud-February level. A moderate seasonal rise in the note circulation 
bas been roughly offset by a reduction of funds on public accounts ; 
ence bankers’ balances have risen by £7 million to the comfortable 
‘vel of £249 million. 

Details of the new Swiss exchange regulations, reported on page 467 
bf last week's issue, are not yet available, and there is considerable 
Reertainty about how the system will work. Meanwhile, the spread 
Mf the Bank of England’s official quotation has been narrowed from 
7:30—17-40 to 17-34—36. In Switzerland, however, an even 
“Tower margin is being quoted, namely 17 -343—17 -35}. . 

Bombay bullion has again been strong. In the week to Thursday 

: Silver rose from Rs. 155/8 to Rs. 158/8, and gold from Rs. 96 
> Rs. 97. The rise over the past fortnight is attributed to speculative 
luying excited, in a temperamental market, by the Persian situation 
hd the developments at the Uno Conference. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—the tollowing rates prevailed on March 27, 1945 :— 
sate, 2% ( from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 


, ; ‘ . Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4%; S monte yo: Amonths, %% : 6 months, ei% I $-$%. Bank deposit 
14% (man) Deion socday money: Flos trade bills; 3 months, 1-1}% ; 


months, 14-14%: 6 months, 1}-2}%. 





5 per cent interim and propose to 
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xchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on March 27 
1946. (Figures ww brackets are par of ex )— 

United States. $ tof (4-862) 4 023-03} ; mail transiers, 4-02}-033. t 
(4°S6j) 4-43-45; mail transters 4-43-45}. Swi Francs to £ (2) -22}) 17-54-46. 
Paris. francs 4793 *70- 480 +30. ia. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18+15%) 16-85-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 05k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2 -11) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 1763-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-52-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portuga’. 
aenes of oo ie os mail transfers 94 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail 

ansters 2-044. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16°56 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. = mae 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of Engiana for the Clearine Otic. Sram. Pesetas 44-00 
italy. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Raies.—Tbe foilowing rates prevailed on March 27, 1946 -~— 


Canada. $ to ¢ 


Egypt. Piastres (973) ST8-#. India. Kupee (18d. per cupee, 1748-18 &d. Port of 
Rangoon. /8¢. China. $5-Syy. fran, Ri. 128-130. Hong icons, 4/24-1/5% 
Singapore. 2/31} -2/4,,. Mexico. (Pesos to {) 19-45. Colombia. (Pesos to £) 700-7 -0>. 


>pecial Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru 
ot exchange is quoted in London 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Bolivia and Paraguay ‘or which no rat: 








' 























Ne | Mar {| Mar. | Mar. | Mar Mar. Mar Mas 

ta 20, | 21, | 22, 23, 25, 26, 2, 

| 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 

Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cent; 
London....... | 403%§ | 40348} 40345 | 40345] 40345 403% 403% § 
Montreal. ...., | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875 [0-875 90-875 90-875 
Zuricht....... | 23°45 | 23-52) | 23-45 23-45 | 23-52) 25-524 | 23-45 
Buenos Aires. | 24-58 | 24-44 | 24-51 | 26-55 | 24-44 | 24-65, 24-45 
Rio de Janeiro. sels | $15 515 515 | 5s blo 5+15 
Lisbon........ 4-05 4-05 4-05 405 | 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona..... ¢ +20 £ +20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9 -20 9 +20 
Stockholm .... “85 65 | 23°85 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-855 23-85 
Tussels. ...... 2-284 2°28 2-28 2°28 | 2-28} 2-285 2°28} 
Peta cemithl O-8lf | 0-81 0-81 0-81 O-B1g | O-B1g | 0-813 

t Free Kate. Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—During the 
week ended March 26th the crop component of the index was 143.6, 
the raw materials* index 204.2, and the complete index 171.1. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* 
February 11, 1946. 





: . sickest 


Wholly Unemployed 

















anime Ronconsee ME: Temporarily 
Less than More than Stopped Total 
2 Weeks 2 Weeks 
Men 3O-G4; 2 eis ! 39,874 173,871 | 867 | 214,612 
ee 4,330 5,072 13 9.415 
Women 18-59.......... | 21,076 101,503 1,222 | 123,801 
Girls be ee | 3,25 4,420 7 7,750 
— ate | RAE 
Poles Be 68,537 | 284,866 2,175 | 355,578 
| ‘ 





* Numbers of insured persons registered as unemployed. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July. 1914= 100) i 


 - > + Fuel and | Other a 
| Food | Kent | Clothing | tate --+ ieee Ries 


my 


First Day of 
Month 





~ Weights ; Pk it 






eG. EE ce cise cenene 
1941 (amnua! aver.) . 
942 a 





YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 
(All figures are weekly averages; million Ib. for yarn and million 
linear yards for cloth.) 


[nnn nnn nn eer yn URI RnURSR SERRE 

















Single Yarn Weaving 
etitien | Spun | Doubied} Cloth Produced | Yarn Consumed 
Period (ex- | Rayon Cotton | | 
cluding | Waste | Yarns Yarn Rayon | Cotton | 
Waste Yams ; and Cotton and and Rayon 
Yarns) | Mixtures Mixtures} Waste 
j 


18 -15f 






eae sai | 7 
SEIN sodas ; 11-23 | +35 
TD scx octs 2 11-56 | 1-36 
, Reamer. 10-68 | 1-46 
1945— | 
9-98 1°58 

sibee. ; 9-41 | 1-61 

, January... 8-95 1-64 


* A emall weight of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mn. Ib. per week in 1945). 
t Seana for Seat half year only. ¢ Including total nylon cloth from August 1944- 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 23, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £67,702,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £115,702,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £147,609. 
Thus including sinking fund allocations of 
£16,372.409, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,080,090,000 against £2,871,628,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 
{ Exchequer 
(g thousands) 
Esti- | | | | 
Revenue | mate, | a _ | Week | Week 
1945-46 | ended | ended 
to | to | Mar. | Mar. 
j Mar. | 7 24 23, 
| 24, , 
i, | 25, | 1945 | 1946 
= : | | | 
Oxpinary | j 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ...../1350000/1274151 1321523; 31,223, 34,115 
Sur-taxk .....-00% | 80,000' 71,755, 66,729 2,469) 2,550 
Estate, etc., Duties) 115,000) 109,038 117,156 2,326, 2,410 
ee eee 19,000! 16,520) 24,899) 2,090) 2,410 
N.DL.....- -- 4) 509.000 32,924 34,781, 535 1,110 
ate. wakeeess ’ 468,247 425,547, 5,856 8,650 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000) 702 681)... 


Yotal Inland Rev. 2065000 1973337 1991316, 44,498 51,295 
———e 


ee 








Customs........- 589,000: 568,035 554,621) 8,150) 9,240 
alee <. cnsanasl 541,000 482,200 523,500) 6,600) 5,900 














Total Customs & i | { 
ae eee: 1130000 1050235 1078121, 14,750 15,140 





Motor Duties ....| 30,000, 28,852, 42,826; ... vee 
Post Office (Net | 





Receipts) ae ak Z eee eve | ove oe 
Wireless Licences) 4,850! 4,420) 4,720) ... os 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 960 Sa ese eee 
Keceipts from Sun- i 

dry Loans..... 11,500' 7,518 10,762 ae 
Miscell. Receipts.. 23,000; 86,640 67,772, 1,312) 1,267 
Total Ord Rev.../3265000 3151942 3196447 60,563, 67,702 








} 
SeLr-BaLaNCiING 


; 
PO. & Brdeasting 114,100 114,900) 113,852) 1,700, 2,268 





ee 3379100,5266842 3310299 62,263, 69,970 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payment 
, (£ thousands) 
Ra Sree epee mney 
Expenditure a — April | Week | Week 
| to [cated | ended 
| Mar. | Mar. 
M | 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 














Int. & Man. | | 
Nat. Debt. ....| 465,000: 412,117/ 451,366, 1,548 1,168 
Payments to N.) i | | 
ireland........ | 11,000, 9,416) 10,789 594)... 
Other Cons. Fund! | | 
Services ....... | 8,000, 7,083, 7,735, 75) 
——— 
is ae | 484,000 428,616 469,890 2,217 1,168 
Supply Services. . 5371104)5479295.4790275|106987 114534 
Died. sofa '58551041590791) 5260165 1092041115702 
SELF-BALANCING | { { 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 114,100 114,900 113,852, 1,700, 2,268 
eS {se69204602261116374017 110904117970 
i { 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£238,230 to {2,793,931 the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£51,910,449 to £24,340 million. 


NET ISSUES (/. thousands) 
Housing (Temporary Accominodation) Act, 1944.. 2,000 





Building Materials & Housing Act, 1945.......... ‘000 
E.P.T. Post-War Refunds...................... "328 
PAD, en SU ooo a toes ca ee obs cc cceke 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ... 2.2 ...cc. 66 e ce 47 

3,525 


FLOATING DEBT 








1945 : 
Mar. 24 [1430-0 Not available 
Dec. 22 |1820-0 " : 

' 29| 422/60 423-0] 8-5 [1636 -5| 6294-0 
jan. 5 |1820 Not available 

, 12 {1810 : - 

” 19 11820 0 . Z 
Feb. 2 |1780 - i 

» 9 |1760 > 

* 16 11740 ; 

” 93 |1720-0| 2540-2, 382-1] ... | 1873-0) 6214-2 
Mar. 2 |1700 Not avail 

. 9 |1690 = . 

16 |1700-0) é n 

ee 23 1720 0) ” ” ee 


TREASURY BILLS 
(4 millions) 





1945 | | s @ 
Mar. 23 | 110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0} 19 11-88 28 
Dec. 21 | 1300 | 219-7) 130| 9+ | 33 
», 28 | 1300) 211-5) 1300 1-52 53 
1946 
Jan. * 4 | 1300 | 203-0] 120-0] 10 0-06 % 
» 11 | 140-0 | 200-0] 140-0] 10 0-38 49 
” 38 | 130-0 | 185-3 | 120-0} 10 0-59 54 
” 25 | 140-0 | 209-9| 140-0} 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1) 130-0 | 207-4 | 130-0} 10 1-40 49 
» 8 | 130-0 | 214-7 | 130-0) 10 0-98 43 
” 45 | 130-0 | 209-7 | 130-0] 10 3-39 49 
22 | 150-0 | 221-2 | 1300] 10 1-55 | 5b 
Mar 1 1 | 232°2 | 1300 10 103 | B 
» 8 | 140-0 | 235-3} 140-0] 10 1-00 41 
» 15 | 1500 | 233-9| 1500] 10 1-46 |! 81 
* 22) 150-0 | 234-4! 1500! 10 1 35 50 








On March 22 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the tollowing week were accepted as to 
about 50 per cent. of the amount applied for and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid tor on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for March 29. For the week ended 
March 30 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount of £120 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 








(£ thousands) 
5% 5 
Week | wsc | Detence saving wa 
ed | Bouds Bonds 
1946 
jan. 8 2,341 Tap 
» 36 3,605 oe is 
ae 4,095 = ies 
29 4,871 ian on 
Fo. 5 4.550 = - 
.* BB 3,236 sac ae 
a 4,000 aM os 
. 2% 4,025 a ‘a 
Mar. 5 4,158 Wa 2 
ee 2,877 oe was 
on ae 3014 a se 
Totats 
to date [1,547,664* 1,013,218 | =... 


* 330 weeks. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £3135.970.000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank ot England's officia! buyinz price tor id 
remained at 172s 3d. per fine ounce throughout Che 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70% ceats per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Goid Silver 

per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Totas 
1946 Rs. a. s. s 
b Mas bhien 6 dh aee ° 93 #8 15> 8 
i ob os seesees 6. 0 155) 6 
is escks + alata tie a % 8 1566 8 

Sby Kccesuscereuves Market closed 
J SME Scegess bese obs a7 6 1657 (0 
Es; Wakes Ses dasa % 8 157 «8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 27, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Debt... 


f 
ued ; 
In Circia, - -. 1528,521,305) Other Govt. 11,015,199 


In Bankg. Securities ... 1388,177,g44 
partment 71,926,528 | Other Secs... 799.988 
Silver Coin ... 7,068 

— of Fid. 

alicia 1400, 

Gold Coin and anes 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400,247,833 "140,247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 217,240, 
Rest 970,159 | Other Secs. : - 








Public Deps.*. 9,863,165] Discounts and 
Advances... 19,990,914 
Other Deps. : Securities... 21,449,119 

Bankers..... 249,066,298 

Other Acets... 63,975,621 41,440,0%4 
mn | NObS........ 71, 926,528 

303,041,919 | Gold & Silver 
Sa 821,480 
331,428,243 331,428,243 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1945 1946 
Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
28 | 13 20; 2 
Issue Dept. : j 
Notes in circulation ..... 1235 -8 1526 -3,1325 -5.152853 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
WR Sas Secevalbas ese 14-5) 74-0! 74-8 714 
Government debt and 
securities® ...000.-05 1249 -4 1399 -2 1599-31582 
Other securities....... ag 06 O-7; OF 04 
SE ke 0 w's'e> bunches es 0-2 0-2 0-2 02 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 168/-| 172/3 172/3| 1723 
Banking Dept. : 
its ° i 
8-9 13-8 12-0) 
*Q, 220-9 241°8 2491 
53-6 54-5 5&4 


ye | % | 4 
0, 25 B? 
Be 


* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital / 14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,350 million to iL 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 











Week A 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
Mar. Mar. | Mar, | Mat 
24, 23, 2 » | 3, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1 
tas ‘i he 
Working days :— 6 6 71 | 
Birmingham.......| 1,643 | 2,191 , 21,514) S18 
Bradford.......... 1,485 | 1,939 | 22,920) on 
thence ces + due 633 610 ; 8,59 | 0895 
ee 682 980 | 8,654 | lee 
eT eee 975 | 1,000 | 15,628 | IM 
Leicester.......... 091 794 | 11,524! Mn 
Liverpool ......... 5,870 | 6,249 | 64,716 | om 
Manchester........| 2,851 | 3,552 42,326 | mt 
Newcastle... ..... .| 1,666 | 2,005 21,851 | 138 
Nottingham....... | #42 | 504) 6158) oy 
Sheffield .......... 92 |. 992 1a.aee 215 
Southampton... 224|° 188, 2,66) — 
12 Towns......... | 18,523 | 21,004 259,121 20" 


Dutt 65525. 9.558 | 8,345 100.640 123.62 








li 


Gold ¢ 

fron 
Total | 
Total 
Total 
Total | 
Total 1 


E.R. 
Excess 
Mr. bai 
Govt. « 
Total « 
Total | 
Reserv 


Ba) 
Moneta 


Treasus 


Money 
Treasur 


Populatio 
lL. Elec 








88 
os 


835 


2 


),211 
N,914 
9,11 


0,024 
6,528 


11,480 


28,243 
joners 


| a 


Sy by 3 
roy 
& ~3 
ood — 
b 


~ 
~2 
oo) 
<s e> ao o> 


& no DS 
re uw .- 
= Sts« 

ce 2s & S wb > 


ee ee ee 
Pp AP neo 
ve 2tes 


we 


BT 


14, 553,00 
to 41“ 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $s 


——— 








12 US.F.R. Banks Mar. er. Mar. Mar. 
RESOURCES 22, 14, | 2. 
Cold certifs. on hand and due} 945 1946 | 1946 
“Grom Treasury ...e-eereee| 7,641) 17,306) 17,28 i728 289 






.| 4 547) 18,078) 18,078) 18,076 
VCS ..++08 . 

Total cash reserves SEIN] "a60) "346! 338) "337 
Total U.S. Govt. Secs. «. “4 19,493, 22,526, 22,393 22,592 
Total loans and Secs. ....++- | 19,689) 22,971) 23,105, 23,077 
Total resOUFCES . oes eee eeees | 40,544! 43,56 43, a 44,106 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in GOR. 6c snaekae 
Excess mr. bank res. ...++++ 
Mr. bank res. dep. ...++-++- 


22, a 24,126) 24,071! 24,012 
1,120, "880 
14, A379 15, 444i 15,663) 15,484 


















Gold 
Foreign exchange 


Private loans and accounts. 
Loan to State .... 


BANK OF BELGIUM 


Million — Frs. 


Feb. | war. | Mar. 
ae Rs 7, | 4, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


31,723) 32,728) 33,096, 33,095 

1,520) 4,575 4,058 3,872 

728 2,129 1,922) 1,996 

.| 40,631 49,894, 50,999) 51,303 
| 


LIABILITIES | | 


Private accounts ....... | 3 826) 


ee 


dete yak aera 50,389) 73, 143 13, 569 73,242 
3 


Bivcccssace 2,672 2914 2,843 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 










| _ | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. 
sues 22, oo 

AssgTs 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin & bullion. . 444 4 444, 444 444 
Rupee coin ......... 142) 147 137} 130; 115 
Saieeses abroad.....| 3,641) 5,606, 5,85. 53) 5,912) 5,916 
Sterling securities. 9, 713) 11,253) 11, 253; 11,253) 11,253 
Ind. Govt. “va secs... 578 578) 578) 578 578 
Investments ......0 173, 396 362) +4356) «332 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . . --| 10,781 11,975) 11, 959 12,050) 12,192 
Deposits: Govt. « 2,516; 5, 198) 5,506) 5,482) 5,335 
ooasueun evere 980 1,028! 924 8&7 875 


Reserve ratio ...... .|93 4% 94 ‘2%ei08 Sa -3%194 -3% 




















Govt. GepositS ..++eeereeees 16, ae 17, a : 501 774 Million £’s CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Total dened vo neadouece 2 | 17,374, 17,488 radii heestieictaed mean 
Total 9 ln | 40,544 43,563 43,976 44,106 | se | a te if ni ees pesos | # 
Reserve FatiO...++eesereese 148 -3%/43 -7%!43 6% 143 6% 10, | 2, | 6. | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
sane ano TRDAOOEY Goi... Ase"s 1945 | 1946 | 1946, 1946 | he | ate | ate | 1946 
"RESOURCES Beans isesney se vade ees | 209 es z Assets 
Monetary gold stock...» ++. | 20,451} 20,232) 20,232, 20,233 | Starr yt Seek esse ese] 4 4 ee ea eigen | 1,242 1,223; 1,209, 1,209 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,120 4461 4,456, 4,467 "a Other gold and for. exch. ...| 2,587, 3,487, 3,549] 3,532 
LIABILITIES Non Int. Govt. bonds ...... 89, 8 84 
M a 25,836) 27,957] 27,946, 27,889 | Notes in circulation oe 32 wo 25) 38: “ Sete) | PRES Moser ees epee = bs 
oney seweeee y ’ | » ' ’ | } \ 
cash and dep. ...--| 2,456) 2,896) 2,761) 3,041 — condition rica asain LIABILITIES j | | 
— | | Notes in circulation ........ | 2,323, 2,844 2,870 2,883 
“ es , ; posits: Government..... 1 486) 1 8 
BANK OF FRANCE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH DR ihswnnnns 1,372) 1,768 1,799 1,839 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING Certs. of participation ...... 128, 165) sg 159 
Million Francs pe: , — Reserve ratio...........+-. 83 -7% 85 -9%|82 -9%/0|82 “7% 
a — BUSINESS | : 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar Mar. 
Assars as | 28 | at, | ae ee £A's sds RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
O08. caicdest 73151 129,817) 129,817 139,817 | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | ater Million £N.Z.’s ers 
Private discounts and} | 18, | 25, : l | | 
advaNClS ..+...c0ece nae 57,131, 54,973, 57,609 ASSETS | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | Jan. | Jan. ja. | Jan. 
Advances to State: Gold and balances abroad.. 1183 - 52'185 -80 184 -46 1s 84 ot set Bet oe 
Fatt .o cen naetid 492, 108 450,451, 457,701) 450,702 Australian coin............ 3-37 3-51) 3-58, 3-66 Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
a) In occupation costs.| 426,000) 426,000, 426,000! 426,000 Govt. and other securities. . .|420 -69,423 -24 426 -89\427 -11 Gold and ster. exch......... | 45-58, 73-57; 76-91 78-48 
b) Treasury advanees.| 11,600) il i R 250 7,250 Other assets..........00005 | 16-38 17-63 18 ‘T8 18-90 | Advances to State ......... | 27-90! 41-22 41-50 40-94 
c) Fixed advances.... 54,508 45 451 24,452 Investments. ..............| 11°74 13-06; 12-62) 12 -62 
on | LIABILITIES | 
LIABILITIES POD ea» ckccies ome sa veunwed 194 -21 194 -21194 -71)195 -46 LIABILITIES | rn 
eS nc sire sees 573,932) 605, 156 609,776 608,441 Trading bank deposits : i WE i assnececns: .| 39°77, 44-98) 44-59: 44-17 
De peplt tebth ss... cedve 33,196; 50,840, 48,149) 49,979 a) Special accounts...... 244 22 247 -55,.250 -14'250 -14 Demand liabs.: State...... 9-25 14-93; 17 53) 18 -71 

(a) Govt. accounts...) 730} 1,014, 757,767 b) Other accounts.......| | 34-19 35-48) 28-99 29-21 | Banks and others.......... | 33-93 63-93, 64-85 65-32 
(b) Other accounts...} 32, 49,826) 41, 393} 49,979 Other liabilities............ =e 02142 “ 149 be ead 58 Reserve to sight liabs....... 54 9% 59> 3%) 60 -5% 62 "2% 

] ° 

UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
Monthly wet cal a 1946 
Unit of ee iad 
Measurement | 
1929 195 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 [= 1943 | 1944 i 1945 |} Jan. Jan. Feb 
win I dni Ainigk Cee 
oo ' | 
Population mid 1939, 47,761,000 ; cites + 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms. | 
1 Electricity, public supply to G : 1 Mill ie] l "a 1,029 2,378} 2,677| 2,771| 3,078 5,196) 2,707] 3,179 3,463) sel 4,142} 3,462 
2 Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ........--- | Avg. aavemel.. 98} ' 97| '100| ‘102 107} ‘107; 109, '125)) 
i. [nee in 1942—=100 || :.. | :.. | 105 98 1098 jou 124 1191134169). 
‘ Total ay a 2m | jo 698} 98} 105 i 3} 942). 
6 Registered unemployed Oe We. cs .s es Thousands |! 1212) 2,756 963! 350, 123) 27] 78 a 235, 267/285), 330 
& ,. ed Kingdom Siacnibucsecserses a | 1,276, 2,813) 1,035 392, 144, 90 a 253, 291) 312) 360) 
1s London «++... aadieh bs ins eres e 118 306) 21 59 2 5 uy a ig ‘j 19 25 
’ and S. England (6) .......-..--- 50 oe 
: » SW. diand ( ) wate tess <aee . 69 157 16 | , 5 ove a oa sil 3 
a . ae & N. Midlands @ Oy as. . 165) aoa 94 28 Hi 3 ‘ “ it 15 i 
, 1 eo dle c ) . | 40 1 5 
: . N. tel England it dhmwnes+inasasss M- 285) hen “ st 9 ; = “ 3) . ‘0 ‘ 
4 z POCO EHH e rr eee » eee | 378. 125) 51) 24) 6) 17) es 43) 51 5) 
S See ec hf lie 22)“ | | 6 GA) ge 
M. Indust, disputes "No “days lost......... - a Pt 8 7; 126) 151, 390, es “Ti 1,114 23595) 119 
Wholesale ‘conomist : | | i| j 
18, Ceneale ej 1929= 100 100| 70-4) 93 | 102-4 110-1| 113-1) 112-0 /an- 9 110-9} 111-4; 111 a 111-4) 111-8 112-2 
13 Other foods eg hk Sa aI 100, 72-8, 95-4) 111-0, 118-3) 125-0) 125-5 123-2) 123-2, 125-1) 125-1) 125-1) 125-0 
W,  Tentiles....2 252. Sea ihe Ses cagesdes . 100} 53-4! 93-0] 100-7, 100-7| 100-6 190-6 ‘7 112-4) 112-4 114-3; 114-3) 114-6) 114-6 

L Minerals...” Sine ds ch ckabwast vcteqs : 100, 76-3, 125-0| 135-7) 139-2) 142- ‘| 135-0] 158- | 161-4 161-4, 161-4) 161-4) 180-5 180-5 

2 Total, incl. ‘miscellaneous . SiiiRvbcecss< 7 * 67-8 104-3) 114-4 120-1) 123-5 127-1, 129 128 - 4 128 -2| 129-3, 129-4, 129-4) 129-4) 132-5 132-6 

Cat of Livi iscellaneous messeveeeeeers | | | | | | 
25. F ‘8, 107- ‘7, 104-9 107-9 109-1) 110-1)| 109- .1f 109-1] 109-7, 109-7/ 109 ‘1 109-7), 109-7) 109-7 
Sige pissed wee esol ao] ea es] ha ted Nags a) Ud Hey sa a fe te 

% fedeetedet cent Pees Shep a eeee ys so e902 i | 82 100 - a 109 7) 1 4: | | “7 3s | i 
% Pata securiie, 1 Financial News «.... Jota 18 | 96-8 833 192-8) 129-61 185-9 134-8) 135-0 136-9) 136-8 136 6) 138-1) 136-4 135-8) 138-2 138-9 
21. Govt, Revent en Mi fi ’s 815-0) 827 -0 1495 -3)2174 -6 2922 -4 3149: -2|3354 -5| 2515 - 12970. “1/1419 -3,1631 -6,1820 -1/2026 02495 -8 2963 6 
~ dite Gamulative 1f)...0.0+.. re 829 -5| 859 -5|3970 -7/4876 - “35139. (9/5899 -16174-4| |. _|/4976 -2/5497 -212807 -3,3224 -1|3603 -814049 -2, 4542 -914941 -7 
2% Bank of Eng. : Notes’in he th : 362-3) 258-5! 566 -0| 651-3, 806-9) 101-5 114-01285- 2)|1225 -6,1218 -3/1330 -1/1326 -1)1326 -2/1373 -8) 1348 -911327 -0 
0 hot eek eee: of 62-9 81-3, 110-0 121-1) 136. -¥ 160-3, 184-9 217-4!) 222-2, 191-3, 240-2) 212-6 228-7) 248-7) 258 -5) 224-9 
3 cant wees Beaktng! mae ears tfee . 85-9 64-0) 143-0| 142-8 150-7) 181-1, 214 | 252 -4| 254-6) 224 ate hy 264-4 sal 273 . 213-2 
. Banks: (a) 4,6 4.462 4,405| 4,898) 4,859, 4,789) 4,850) 4,729 4,684 
ss > Cash and bal” ee 3 a a as at at +36) “8i 455, (518) 513 ae 536) 496) 483 
ae? end tek with BE 20. . 329 308,366) ««231| 235] 186 i 15 | 140] 215) 189 296, 369) 361) 340 
35, » Tre URW senconcivecesé eee eerseee ny 495: 642) 1, 002! 1, 387) 1,811) 1,663) 1,63 1,971) 1,925) 1,70 1, §23)| lL, a 1, 468 
% "ag ury Deposit ‘Receipts. ........ w coe | coe | oe 9 795 "750 689, 768 753, 759 763, 790 7 815} 838 
eed I WANES sscvcsecsceveceeecccsces ° » | 11 1,146} 1,178) 1,201; 1,234 1231 1,241 
3% Int nvestments eeeeeee ” 2 2 2) 2! 2) 2 
Rates: Bank rate........+++++ Per cent. 1-03} 1-03) 1-03) 2 0-53 0-53) 0-53 0-53 
: Day ae bank bills.........-- ” 1: 1 1 1,00 0-50) 0-59 0-59) 0-50 

UNE citwccsescccesees » 2:3 2- d ° 

» Yield on 24% Consols .......0cee0: » ie \ 

4 From Ma itable for ordinary industrial emplo t, and women unsuitable for normal full. time eupleynt. Since January, 
1s AF Somes be 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as by Fro o- January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before 
Jancary, 1940, oe at ging | intervals. (0) Juded in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (ce) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 

‘ectateh eee oss, 2998, Gatensiy ant Tine ee — ) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and ee. Annual ‘agures are —_ for financial year, 
beginning ms! oO “3 t ine! Yistrict Ban 
in year shown. ‘ar figures are cumulative. (g) Average of ly figures. (hk) Annual figures for 1929 and 1952 do not include 
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Company 


Breweries, &c. 
Bernard (Thomas & James)..... coccce 
Courage & Co. .......cccccccce seeeed 
Meux’s Brewery Co. .......--08 sence 

Coal, Iron and Steel 
Bairds & Dalmellington ...........06 
Baker (John) & Bessemer ..........+- 
Clarke, Chapman & Co. ..........++6 
Lioyd (Richard) Limited ............- 
Maclelian i tdetcken'atesaaanll 
Rivet, Bolt & Nut Co, ..........-c0e. 
We aaa Coai Co... eee 
Electric Light ‘and Power 
Lancashire Electric Light & Power., 
Financial, Land, &c. 


City Offices Co. ........scecceccce oon 
Law Land Company ........+++- soem 
Metropolitan Ground Rents.......- eee 
Power Securities Corporation o soecccce 


Property & Reversionary Investment . 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust... ° 
Seoond Covent Garden Property...... . 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Austin Motor Co. .. <<. cece cnccccccese 
Brooks (J. B.) & Co... 1... eee eeccece 
Rubber 


Buloh River Rubber ...........0008 ee 
Soember Ajoe Rubber Estates....... ee 
Shipping 
Anchor Line Limited ............e008 
King Line Limited... .........---eeeee 
Shops and Stores 
Bright & Colson ........e.cescecescee 
British Hi ome Stores icaeesasnetes eee 


Gam: wwe (A. W. ) Limited Puke nes ee suéy 
Greenlees & Sons (“‘Easiephit” Footwear) 
Harrods Limited ...........-2-+e-eeee 
Maple & Co. . 2... ccc eececccesccccece 
Mappin & Webb .........+-+eeeeeeee 
Morris & Jones Limited ...........+.- 





Owen Owen Limited .............2000 | 


Roberts’ (J. R.) Stores Limited ....... 
Sears (J.) & Co. (True-Form Boot)..... 
Swan & Edgar .....s.ccecccscocescose 


Aristoc Limited ........ccccccccccccs 
Bairns-Wear Limited .....,,...--ce0s 


Bradford Dyers’ Association .......... | 
Patent Spm. 00) Or Ges nic ce sek ccvseas i 


Hollins (William) & Co. .............-- 
Woolcombers Limited... ..........00- 
Tramway and Omnibus 


Bristol Tramways & Carriage ......... 


West Riding Automobile Co.........+. 
Trusts 

City & Commercial Investment Trust. . 

City Property Investme at Trust. . «sas 

Debenture & Capital Investment Trust. 


General & Commercial Investment Trust | 


General Funds Investment Trust ...... 
Merchants Trust Limited ..........0.- 
Scottish Eastern Investment Trust ... 
Scottish Northern Investment Trust . 


Second Edinburgh & Dundee Investment 


T yneside Investment Trust ceskbessoou 


U nited States pebaanene ane 
Utilities & General Trust . ‘ 
Other Companies, 

Angus (George) & Co...... 


Avant Ee SEMree. < ... og cs si vgeanesse 1 J 
Beans Industries Limited............. 1 N 


Blythe Colour Works ................ 


Borax Consolidated Limited .......... 


British Aluminium Co. ............... 


iis Geen Gis. «05k SS sigan. cas i 
Brown Brothers Limited ............. 


Chaeets We o 5 os Gia s 6 aren nce 


Cook, Son & Co. (St. Paul’s}........... i 
Crossley Building Products ........... i 
Ek 5 SPE a ees Sito j 
Foster (06. Bh.) & Gams. oi... i ccecicccs i 
Foster, Yates & Thom ............... i 
Golnte ARS 62 ds icks ss ecNes ch i 


Greengate & Irwell Rubber ........... 
Piney Bee o 6 ike casein dc ces ck 


St. OD. ibs cbebed oko owssasned ; 


ame Oe 5 Se aes Kaas . 5a HRS SE 


Industrial Newspapers ............... i 
Kewentbkc Peeer GO... cas ski wedcar 


Lamson Paragon Supply Co. .......... 
Maliandain (Albert E.)............... 
Monotype Corporation Limited........ 
National Gas & Oil Engine ........... 


Opperman (S. E.) Limited............ 
Pete (G: DY @iG.5. shin cceatgees 


Radiation Limited 
Rylands & Sons 


Ce eee eeserereeseeses 
Se. 


South Shie ids ( irey he ea Stadium 
Squirrel Confectionery 
Swit hgear = Cow aus 


Totals (£000's) : 
March 13, 1946, to March 25, 1946... .. 
January 1, 1946, to March 25, 1946... ... 
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+ Free = Income Tax. 











Profit for 
tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- i 
Interest tion ! 
15, 240 | # 307 | 
221,167 | 336,053 
. 208,251 | 
- 304,878 | 481,677 | 
a 29,287 | 60,066 || 
24,069 | 88,397 | 129,812 
ae. 16,062 27,399 | 
10,000 | 30,821 39,791 | 
21,962 | 40,709 55,073 | 
am 82.475 | 101,747 | 
aii 170,277 | 185,890 
| ae, 2,496 
sl 35,322 42,845 
os 3,167 9,762 | i 
oie 62,860 | 121,651 
in 6,697 22'498 | 
Bi 21.565 | 176.649 | 
ss 33,373 | 85,308 
272,055 | 257,043 | 583,150 | 
10,087 | 17,585) 36,501 | 
»  |Dr. 896 |Dr. 7,071 || 
. Dr. 240} 522 || 
101,071 | 60,869} 100,430 } 
.. | 76,468) 176,992 i 
a 24,161 | 35,071 
24,142 63,465 | 68,052 | 
15,918 | 145,287 | 253,098 | 
| 77,981 | 163,577 
12, 57,700 75,081 | 
197,573 | 337,807 | 569,310 
.. | 170,268 | 266,213 || 
| §ge72 | 155,791 | 
1000} 23,070/ 49,320 || 
3,367 | 24,481 | 27,710 | 
1,014} 5,300 | 10,644 
25,948 | 166,582 | ,097 | 
5,614 | 79,247 | 165,965 | 
i 41,538 | 92,103 | 
os 18,530 29,233 | 
ses 181,182 | 213,330 | 
5, 6,286 | 15,822 | 
ae 896 75,741 || 
os 102,010 | 115,761 | 
a 207,697 | 229,004 | 
26,804 | 48,732| 75,174 | 
. | 241801 45,254 |! 
is 6,750 13,072 | 
ah 35,013 88.876 | 
a 19,134 25.743 | 
re 9.654 14,128 | 
eco 63,578 | 109,705 
a 33.540! 72.231 
ial 63,823 | 103,738 
3 18,924, 33,176 | 
ae 5,968 | 10.469 | 
i 16,969 18,193 || 
ae 184,215 284.215 
* 12,214 191856 
11,844 30,640 51,955 | 
4,012 20,060 32,128 
= 41.450 | 64.735 
: 42,759 55,380 
es 96,238 | 377.733 
oa 294,825 575.516 
a 40,822 91,862 
ae 84,292 188.527 
-- | 53,549 | 177,464 
1588 91,243 125.429 
4,985 | 11,499 46,204 
| 20,290 | 111.439 
.. | 23063; 127.556 
12,198 §=-10,277.—Ss«:12202 
.. | 525.641 | 720.874 
21,650 49,070 104,139 
ore i aa 287.473 
- | 127,427! 226.179 
15,000, 65,530} 105,264 | 
sg ie 23,329 
18,500 122.195 199.645 
-» | 102,637 187,202 
28, 17,744 | 29/914 
19,074) 49.231 | 154,551 
.. | 47,127} 82.240 
6,323} 12,54) 33,031 
-- |} 33,590] 72,026 | 
.. | 147,461!) 306.084 
23,043 121,057 | 181,780 
.. | 10,308 43,125 | 
24,209 17,686 ‘77,452 | 
126 | 67,414 | 160,480 | 
ee Sas ee 6.633 | 
Le | 11,410 
20,37 40,768 | 
729 
an 37,719 | 67,925, 
ie 8,758 333 
~ | 28672 46,064 | 
4,822' 373%: 106%. 
otutine o o 
288 | 6.810 | 11.902 
_ 87,006 | 


i 
1, 
57,312 7082 | 
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17,500 
24,000 


22,000 
37,500 | 


11,250 
34,720 


71,250 | 
37,500 | 


27,000 


168,395 
108, 
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4,508 
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75,000 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 39. 1945 


COMPANY RESULTS (March 13, 1946, to March 27, 1946) 
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i Preceding Year 











g* or — || 4 - | ——s 
! otal Net | 
Reserves | Carry Profit | , = 
| Forward | oe = 
£ ie es 
fo + 364 14.895 14,395 | ih 
60, 420 | 4,263 | 1,079,136 212,165 | 18 
+ ‘sev || "355,695 | 71'799 lu 
+ 174,379 248,467 248,467 
+ 9,069 82,260 24,116 3 
000 |+ 3,507 135,292 87.403 | 12 
000 + 2,473 19,263 17,587 | 2 
000 '+ Bl 55,497 31,436 | 6 
000 '— 1,517 ]) 64595] 4oli7| 19 
000 + 3,145 146,001 37,512 10 
— 42) 444,901! in475| 4 
- 12 141 |Dr. 1 
+ 10 aitoat | 32'3t)| Me 
+ 3,167 13 eht 3,678 | Nil 
+ 1,360 113,375 61,403) 6 
- 428 oe 4,259 
+ 21,565 982 | 18/544 | Ni 
+ 3473 164,362 31,707 3 
+ 23,127 | 2,137,505 214,149 | 2 
+ 2,085 584) 16,940] 7 
tom RIB 3 Dr. 813) No 
_. 240 267 Dr. 322] No 
‘+ wg 43,157 | 6 
+ 38,968 | ries | | 35,902 | 19 
+ 36 || 155,128 | 36,156 | 19 
> 80 || 222198) S015 | 3H 
+ 4,037 || 355,785 | 132,538 | 35¢ 
20, 176 | it 15,493 76,585 | 24,238 
11,950 | geetel | 31.502) 10 
rr 11,952 || 2,056,724 | 243.341 | 


219,334 51,761 


6,000 |+ ‘370 || 25.707) 21.386 
10,000 | + 2,475 | 120,000; 8337) 10 


27,620 | 5,867 | 1 


20,000 |+ 173] 627,776! 161.575| 12 
ha ‘ 


\+ 4,247 | 68,703 49.270 | 
| 
38,984 | 








10,000 l+ 6,538 92,341 | n 
Ir geo] tee | 17.018 | 15 
50,000 |+ 5,335 || 485,731 | 175.668| § 
9435 || 38,534) 5,883 Th 
454 | 262,421) 44,582 6 
+ 14,135 || 191,065) 56,152) 15t 
} | 
25,000 + 7,666 | 891,787 | 191,950) wp 
| 660,265 | 50,465) 1 
| | 
+ 17 | 52,620 22,980; 3 
2\+ 295|| 19,721 5,732) 1 
+ 360 | 138,499, 36630) 5 
+ 2,884 || 27,526| 15,166! 4 
+ 1,404 22,265 | 9,290 6 
+ 4672 || 169,526 65,005 6 
+ 3931) 97,858 31.877) 7 
+ 7,198 | 98,094, 62,874) 1) 
~ 4676 | 89, 172 18,100 ; 
+ 218 209 625 | 
+ 1,688 48,328, 14,912) I 
ai 1} 254,203 | 175,691; 10 
2,000 — 203 | 45,141 | 11,512) 4 
+ 2,116 | 229,794 20,108; 8 
2,560 || 27,401 | 20,252) 
4,950 41,285 | 40,385 Sk 
1,759 | 56,393 26,427 ® 
7,488 | 678,997 109,213; 1 
4,825 | 1,049,257 326,007 10 
6,697 || 99,568 52,778 
9,995 | 108,820 76,654) lh 
13,746 | 114,182 82,182) & 
9 ee 
et) See at 
277 || 57,003 —_10,098 | ‘ 
8,353 | 980,329 269,288 
8,319 683,427 45,144 | ‘548 
21,838 | 574,967 9,317 
4,529 273,244 153,257 : 
7.446 79,786 | 59,302 Ti 
2,078 | 14,497 = 14,197 
2,488 | 266,579 115,779 
6,617 98,765 i 1 
1,494 | y : 
24,304 | 140,792 53,305 7 
5,127 56 44,569 | 
2,546 | 102,416 1),6 
301 686 (18,704 | i 
1,707 | 296,011 148,522) © 
6,057 | 355,640 1.26 | o 
eee 
ma) Rat) “| § 
Sv | 32625, 7.288 : 
1,876 || 24,632 26R | 
ss § 33.431 | © 
3,669 || 52, eel 
1,534 | 19,672 B18 | 
| 143 | 6, ae 


| 
i+ 563] 9,003 | SAB) 
torr + 2,406 || 87,803 g 


(a) Includes provision for Special ‘Dividend £17. 875. 


. 
518,624 159.298) §. 
, 
1 





ja) Tob 
indicates 
= 
Pric 
Year 
Tay 


101} 
103 
115 | 
107 | 
100} 
101 | 
02 | 
98 | 
10 








Year ]! 
Jan.1toM 
High | 
44} 
lk 
57% iS 
$278 | $e 
an 
5 | ¢ 
38 : 
S i. 
at 5 
oat 5 
Es 
9 7 
4/9 | @ 
TH) 
6m | 4 
6F } 2. 
3/3 3: 
78/6 Te 
1/6} 6: 
ll ¢ 
%/6 | 9} 
a £80 
62/4) 5 
%/- | 8) 
W/3| 85 
oe 
7/6 | 73 
| 478 
2H! 2 
66/6 | 63 
93,44) 90, 
24 | 30) 
1b} | 15 
lt | 10 
1a | 135 
56} | 33 
1) 5 
1% | 97 
at 
| 10 
lt | i 
1%/6 gg 
/~ | lig 
~ | 149 
ie | Ue 
M6/- | 138 
5/9 | 49 
2/3 
—S 
ly 
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Pri e 
Year 1945 Price, | Pi 
Jan. Lto Mar 27 Name of Security il Mar. Ss Net, “Gross 
“High | Low 20, j 27, | Mz fog Yield® Year 1946 Last — 
' a 1946 | 1946 1946 “a | Jam. lto Mar. 26 | ast i N Price; Price, 
> joo = 109 Conversi 1944-49(0) | B r Sees wer ae “High | = oo ae Name of Security Mag: Mar: Yield, 
Sb Ay Weems FL ay mar ft eee a1 | 
100 00 : a cee | | ; ¥ — | s 
100 100+ | — a cae i 100% 10or | ote | 016 8 * | 57/6 i g b| 0 ap Iron, Coal ae | 1946 | 1946 
102% 101i Conversion 37% "1948-53 ) B loot Peet f 1113 4} 29/6 43/6 a abeock & Wilcox Ord. {1. .|} | pope 
101g «| :1005 War Bonds 2 o 1949-51. “| : 101g | 101k" 6 i7 3 ‘y 94 if 12/14 aayee | | t a} rs ineoon theken a Ord. £ sf “Hf = 60/- § a 6 ' 
100} | 100 Exchequer Bds. * 19% 1950 101% | 101% 2 5 0/|| 25/9 } 4 a} #4 ce m (John) Ord. Oe “ 99) /f-- 1919 
102% 100} War Bonds 2 % 1951-53 53. \ E 100% | 100% 018 6'2 113 94 22/9 i] 5 6b mime! Laird Ord. Stic. e- 29/- 29 /- | 390 
Wi ( 017 10 /6 88/- | a |\Colvilles Ord 5/44) 11/6 j 9 /. 
} 101; 100 War Bonds 1952-54. Eg 1014 | 101% 114 0 || 28/14 15 b ; a \Co rd. Stk. £1. oss | os" |§ #0 
: 1034 100} Funding 22% 1952-57.. ‘ E lt = 101 12 2:2 410) 43/9 24/104) 8c 3 > ec (Wm.) Ord. Stk. a} 5/5 | 25/6 6 6 
3 101} 998 War Bonds 24% 1954-56. E 102; — L 3 3|2 51E/} 4/- 41/5 | : 4 lie rman Long Ord, £1 33/9 | 93/9 4 g 
yest «1024s, Nat. Def. 3% 1054_58. i B 101} 101% | 118/27 3123 28, 6 Tha| 12hh xyuest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1 25/6 | 25/3 16 6 
x05 02 ol + 4 | 23/3 | wyop || 6 ei } » ||Hadfields Or fi! 42/6 /- 
) wt 1024 War Laie E dost 1044 a : 2 z 4 | 21/6 =n a 7 ¢ \\Ha ted aor oat 10/- -..|| 28/9xd = 3 : 2 
B Ries EE ae $182 |e] Gel acetal P| ae ay 
oo } 55/3 } | avel ie: 
eR ee ah ee ee ee B | 100d) Hoban L142 81 | Bo | he] thes maces ie | Be bk Ye 
Lt 2 mY, ie ? xd | 53/ c |Sum . 1 55/6 | ie 1g 
Bk See te PEL EET ge (Ag) 0G) as rare te " 
; ‘ ry Bonds 4% ...... 105 2 it /104) 23/- 5 Thomas a d £1. 57/6xd| 57/3 | 
(aoe reer lets | E | ua | usr Sa gap) | 4 a oars aC ae | ro § 
1124 1094 Censols 4% (after 1 E 105} | 105 i &® 9 215 4 1} 13/81 } ers Stk. 10/- . 21/ | 23/9 614 6 
3 109% 106, | Conv 32% 967)..|) B | 12 mo} 11 3 31215 7) 26/e | 12/9 | Nil c| Ni ‘Textiles /o | 2a j}4un 9 
104 | 1038 ' Treas. ae ag 108fxd — 10 7)/21411| Yh | 27- |} 8c} 3 Brea hers Assn. Ord. Stk. al = | 
x" 106} lau e (aft. 1966) | E 103h xd O8jxd 1 6 0/216 0 ry} | 32/9 eal > dford Dyers Ord. Stk. /1'! 12/9 | 12/10 Nil 
? 00h | is ection So em) 5 105] xd eS oo | 2 15 10 31/10} 5a/1 5 6] Ra eee Ord. 10/~: wa S~ te? 
4} 3 Consols 24%... ......++- | 9% 3,215 3) 36/6 | 2ya| 5 b Court Ord. Stk. £11. 53/ 4/9 | 2 9 Q 
a ee tecccesere 113 1) , 36/6 | 34/3 irtauids Ord. £ 53/6 | 52/9 , 
" ; () Soeempellies. 1, 1946. . (b) To be repaid a a i 11 9 5 : 3 : } ae | 2/4 i , ake. Pee S ieaeaeaaes o5| = 52/6 2 i 
: Ss er a } | Ve oO /— | 
wig Ax September 15, 1946." {Average hie 17 yra 6 mth. See Unlated iaat| 90- Gah | Bhs) 3B evi oun) Ge ay ae ms | 310 3 
nares orc Bie: = a } ES baad j - 
0 Prices, Year ye Cun “oe 1), || wi c| ‘the Patons & Baldwins Onde we pare’ is $s 
Vear 1945 || 100 Game Keo aoe en oe | |Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.) 96/5 /- |\4 5 9 
10 ah oe aT et Name o: Security : Mee | — | Yala, 41/- 43) 10 cl 10 -;|/Assoc, — Sanuiacts, 4/- | 314 6 
3 igh ow | "High Low | 7 i} 19. i ae ar 31/6 29/1 ie \B. Ins. & C Stk. £1 59/- 59/—x e 
25t a e nn . | 1946 | a | 26, 56/- aziet i ws 15 >| Crompton oe Ord. {1, 46/3 aa 235 
t 101 99} 106 100 i Cel. Govts. nnn a 1946 | 95/ 92/9 i é 1c \English Elect! Stk. 5/+4) 30/6 30/6 | oes 
Aus ric 
10 103 | 99% |, 106 103 lew Zeat 1965-69..... | ws | 1 £s. 4 /9 | Wee) lee} = ese Stk. £1)) 53/- 55/- | 3 5 
(Be 2g eS ee RB eas leet gg) sppeeseeenet. | oe| sc tem 
é | j07} | 105 |\South Africa 34% 1954-59... i } / o 
' ae | |Sonth Aftwea 34% 1954-801.) lor | lor | 213 5 | aay | 0/4 | bal aole unty of Komtew Stk. £1... US | 42/- | 03 8 
10 101; | 100 101g ‘picmineomn 29% 1 a pes s 33/3 | W/- a i as Light & Coke Stk. {1.. — 27/6 | 4 7 6 
= | 103 i #% 1955-57. .| | 38/- | 44 b North-Eas & 21/9 21 
1 | OO | ee Lae’ leuemee Be sense fm jm ins ey Sapee ; jSeottish Pawer Ord Sea Sie | ale [410 6 
98 : i 3 re 03 | {| 4 Stk. _ 
a ae a ow iit} 103 | 108 [316 2 cee toe | aa nattotor and Airerte | 31/6 | 31/6 | 419 0 
4 | 100%: | ivernoa 1954-64271) 100 | 100 | 50 0 | 1/8 way ob The BSA, mee ek oe tes 
23 | 9 94 i! jovernments. | 217 2) 38/3 35/— | a |(Btistol Aeroplane Stk. 10/7... || 28/9 9/- | & 
_ 67} 78 — % Bds. 1972.... 95 || 95 | 43/9 m/e 7 : 10 ¢ |iDe Havilland Ord. Stic. (4. | 13/7 | 13/9 |7 : 2 
| 4 g | et So Brazil 40¢ Te89 A, Tut. 1} ‘| m | 2 gig ie i wie oko ae. | | ae cue isu ¢ 
64. | Brazil 5% nt. 15% 40 81/9 || 2 Ord. | 41/6 | 217 9 
| 6 24 25 razil 5% 1914 A, Int ei 4 | 315 0 | 45/103) 41/s H . 2he b ||Lucas (Jose ny 5/-..|\} 16/7 | 16/9 | 
| st 4 Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 -48%. 65} | 5 3 1 04/3 /9 || 10 4 Noes We re oa] 83/9 | Sete 
af ot Se ne a l 30h | 3:18 é | ae as do * Viol Reyte Ort Corsa Save | fae [2 1 6 
| 10 65} \76 4 Hosea as External 3%. 5 | Nir |} 28/7E| 2 ' Ship Stk. {1.. fT 101/3 101/3 1 Ot 
io | sot il 196 | 72 [Spanteh 4% Sealed Bonds. # | 4 |3 310] St wi Beh 2 Gl mand Ord Cte Eh. ....<| /3 | 39 0 
‘Prices, Wiruguay 34% Assepted. ... Be Bites. | wy- | 27s |b 6 6 |/Elder D. Lines Hides: Ora. [1 27/6 | 28/- | 0 
3 Year 1946 Last two | - 7 %|}4 & 7) %/3 | 48 i ¢ 3 b Furness, Wit £1), 38/3 38/3 
: | . ta 4s |} 2a 8 as Stk. 1414 0 
| 1 Jon. 1to Mar, 26 Dividends. |; N jj Price, | Price, | Yield | a/- | 24/9 | Gel & bP. & O. Det. Sele. fll} 28/- | 28/3 | 4 5 0 
| ¢ "High | Low Ls eee | ae. |, te Mield, | 2/3 | 24/2 |) Se] 5 c [Royal Mai Lines ri Stic ji| m/s | wo [42 3 
| ; 1 | 26, i ae/ astle Ord. Stk. {1..|}  25/ | $38 6 
1 & 444 i % | fai | 1946 | 1946 | io4e. | 0/48 | 20/5 ft 2 Yon aoe eter” Dl 2/3 | 2/6 | 318 6 
y} 6 j 39 Nil ys | 46/- | 38/- | ¢| Nil ¢ Anglo-Dutch > ae 
13 Baa) ty Be | | 18 Ba] ieee) | SE |e 8 
| 1 sot | sash | 3 af Nil |} 27/44 | 23/9 | Nie S el ndon Asiatic Roe secs 38/- | 39/9 | 5 0 6 
| : 58h | 534 } ; §2 5 = 5 i} / 59/- Nil c Nil eee Trust £1. 24/3 ai Le 
} Hh | 53) | 2 aff 3. b \Great Westerm Ord. Stl... $24 : | un Betoos. aa eT i = Nil 
2| i 4 } 106} i 5 0 6 /107/ Po. A Ue ees AS 40/- 40/ a 
8 | \ 2b o7/é | 91/9 || Oi / /% | Nil 
1; 10 6 | 52) 2 5 |9 110}; eae 12 2 ||Anglo-ir 
2| S| ib) 2b 4 mm 1e% 3) a0/- | 68/9 | 1abe 4. Trinidad Ord 5/ Q..) 3/9 | 8/lb} 4 2 3 
| gat 2 BILMS 4% Pref, 1923 Stk... 9 || 84 urmah * st / 28 
3) 8 a 55 if he iy 28 «14 5 8 ovit a 24} $244 |/Shell Tronmpeet Gor oc O/T 6/4) 3 3 . 
3} 0 . | 2b i} 544 | 7 6 4/84 » at 10 | Tri d. Stk. fil 17/6 4103 0 
2) 79 1 | 2c 2 56 10 | nidad oh nee fl / 76/104, 1 6 Of 
5 | Sth | Mal @ 5 7 2 || 25/le| 20y- |} 2 Micsiimecss 97/6 | 97/6 |3 1 6 
1 4 34/9 a | 22¢ | 819 9 |) 5B/- | 53/9 io : tha [Assoc Assoc. British Picture 5, 
ue Be el as Se |bag $) "| le | he] whee Remon | foe | a Ea 
164 | a 5 60/- 55/1} 0 ar € Pore Dave Ord. {1 ; ‘9 1314 6 
73: 25 6% | £58 | 6 90/6 | 317 3), 3 c| 32} (Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 85/7, | 85/7 
56 T 2 tdi. 9/9 | 37/9 : ! ‘Th | 310 0 
4) lth st | 2) 6 e| 6 ¢ iBank of NewS, Wales /20-. 7 1416 9 hae, hiss | eee ams Pare Drug Ora, /-..|} 59/5 | 50/6 | 217 6 
a2 » me 3476 | H ‘ hl ks 6 27 10% | 89/8 92/9 i | oes wee Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Ste ii ieee aoe 439 
| 10, ar YY ‘(102 95 4 4 a kara Stk. £1) j3 1115 Of 
50 | a : | 63/9 3a| 3ab\Barclas (D.C. &O) ‘As Si 31/- 3.15 6h)|-68/14 |157/6 e 4 cic & Wir. Hd. Stk. 1 86/- 85/- 315 0 
2 BB se) te) ots, we lil ol st won || ‘0c Pe ete he ee OE isa | 160/- | 4 7 6 
j } [oa asetg ya ly ia pa tae | j / f . Q 10) a o 
| 3 Mew we bal Se ae [ocr [Stas [Be] $2) Dusop RobberOrd. Sie HA) "| a3" | 3 1 8 
v6 | a| 6b od 8 0 || 25/6 | 22/6 ue, Inds Stl, 10/-.|| 32/- | 32/- 1 3 
a4 15488 0/3 | fl/- Tha] 7} Maftins Bank {1.0.0.0 ot Nil | 41/- 43/- be = ¢ [Gonmaas British Ord. / | ae | svi 210 0 
It é cel ey | Bal 85) Ste shan tins 84/6 au : Pe 3; 105/- 2a| 12h5 ee Stk. 5/-| 47/- meis 3 
302 5 6 | 13/9) 7 3 5 > 88/6 | 312 0 | a a Se) 3 * | Home & Colonial Ord: : .|} 106/3. } 106/3 | 2 16 ; 
197 1 sek noe H ite | Bera ‘ 6§ | 315 2) eh las || 7 oF gma | Imperial Chemical Ord. 4. | a 8/9 |1 7 6 
m § Mati aii 5a) 5 6 wot | 3p 6 sel sak |ar'cbeln'ens [npaal Tobe Ore fis") te | ota | 2 1 8 
93/44, 90/6 || a} 56 + | 48/6 || onal Nickel n St 
Ee ey ead Be A MH [is sie [Bs | 2c] Hommel Biss] Be | Be 12 os 
o\ 5 im | sy | Gye 1 5 $l Savas | oo/- | 10 | 15 a |lMarks @Spemer*A'5/-.... “| 63/9xd) 63/9 | 
589 | ay elit | 2 Alliance £1, f Y 9 || 98/14 | 9/- |) 124d) 5 Ona etek. Sek 5/-....| 80/- | a ious g 
6 1 b ully paid 97/2} | 92/6 Ord. Stk. £1 i . /- 1212 6 
704 | Mh t b \Atlas £5, £14 + 31g | 216 6 || 43/9 40/-. | Tha| 1246 |Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... | 97/6 | 97/6 | 312 0 
‘522; 9 > ‘Commercial eg | 3 3 9 /| 38/9 | 35/73 | 20°] 25. c |\Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-.. .. 95/- | 93/9 | 4 5 3 
sa) 8 MM |S) 7-3] as leee beac a a vad 10 | 3 1 0 |} 76/- ile | $e st \Pinchin Johnson Ord’ 1a pba 41/103, 219 9 
451 | Ni 35 40/- | 217 0 || 42/6 | 39/- i 45 : 15 b bee & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1.. 6 we 213 3 
), 311 | Te a ie I et 216 9 123/9 lll/3 | 10 alid)l " riplex Safety Glass 10/-.. ¢ 40/ ay og 314 0 
oe | 3 fly pai vesee ee) ES tS] ova | 43/9 | sal Se ect & Newall Ord. (t.. “I aan/3 | avs | 316 0 
| I | ays a eae io 9 | 51/1} | 4 ‘urner & Newall Ord. {1...|) 8: /3 | 314 0 
eet | 3oxd | 29) |n2 7 OF] te a mip] Be rane Solace Od Oe. tate a6 |3 1 3 
2,652 | % we 2 1Z 0'| 92/9 | 80/14 |, 10 a © ee T ae bane lie e 
a : a ps] ob Natomas | We |S 
3, || 68/9 61/3 3 b ines . 4 a 4 0 
3736 | 8 2 3 6t| 97/6 27} a |Ashanti Goldfields 2 
ai! 2 ae S| Oe 79/ apo | H Wye} lhe! ‘Cons. Gids. ofS. Aires fv. -) $3/3 | 62/3 | 5 2 om 
3,730 | Ni 317 6 || 35/7} 31, 10 3 380 Donan Ener e.. /3 85/- | 218 6 
ee 4 3 0) + ga| 32) \Randfontein Ord. £1......- 1 199 | 714 
. oa 1 R || We tS [Beeeone Compcert maven sy 32/6 $12 0 
inl 23 # ie 13/6 Nil ¢| Nii ¢ |\Roan Antelope Cpr. a ab 78 m% \|3 49 
’ > | % 3 1e 6) Sie | 45 45 b |'Sub Nigel Ord. 10 /~s 13/6 14/9 Nil 
32, ts 3 6 | _ 12 | 2/6a 7/Th > \\Union Cp. 12/6 a seeeee 5} st 876 
, ~<a PS — ae i spc Witwatersrand 2/6. ‘et | oat * a 
bania, (m) Yield payment 10% from War Nib 
basis, 80% (n) Yield War Contingencies Reserve. 
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care SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... eve vee ove eee £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... vee ove owas «= $2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward...  .... --£2,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1945 ... fk — ee» - £71,777,717 

Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 

Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 

















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja | Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... oe §=0 ces—(<éiees:«C Tanganyika’ Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... «... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships a.d Executorships also undertaken. 











THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital .. ey Se as si £5,000,000 


Paid-up Capital wd f 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund ni i 1,815,000 
Currency Reserve ea é 1 585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every tacility for the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia, 


J. A, CLEZY London Manager and Secretary 








DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


tstabiishea 1857 






rien a | aay 
siieadel aN | NORWAY 


Branches ~ Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business cransacted 
Corresponaenc: ‘nviieu 
Telegraphic Address—* Creditbank lelepnone. ~ 21820 Oslo" 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the transfer books for ORDINARY 
STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will 1 
until the 23rd April, 1946, both days An te we aie els) <> aor 
By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: —Cunard Building, Liverpool. 28th March, 1946. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS = - ; IEW ’ 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London — we US. ‘Reproeen RS. Farley, chee wey. ieee. 2 oro, 


THE ECONOMIST, March 30, 1946 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
e@ 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street. E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W1, 


London Directors: 
1. C. Geddes CG L. Dalziel 
London (Acting Manager : G. L Mouatt 
. ° 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued +. eos ibe «+» £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital eee eee ooo ooo £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe eee £8,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund eee eee eee eee eco eve ere £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... anh gab? he. cue £1,000 
Head Office: 74 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 










£12,000,000 













Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 






REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEE 
ASSETS EXCEED - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ° ° 

(1944 Accounts 








BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 17) of 20m 
cent., less incom.-tax at 9s. in the £, has this day been RECOM 
MENDED on the Capita] of the Conipany in respect of the year endel 
30th September, 1945, and will be payable on and after the 10th May, 
1946, to ali Stockholders on the Registers on the 26th March, 1%6. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the 27th Mart 
1946, to the 3rd April, 1946, both dates inclusive, for the preparation o! 
Dividend Lists. 

By Onder of the Boar, 
H. E. ASHBY, Secretary. 


Registered Address: 10 Old Jewry, London. E.C. 2. 
26th March, 1946. 


a a : a 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 9%) of Ti 
per cent., less income-tax at 9s. in the £, has this day been RECOM- 





MENDED on the issued Capital of the Corporation in respect of the ye? 
ended 30th September, 1945, and will te’ payeble on and after 
be May, 1946, to all Stockholders on the Registers on the 26th Mare 

The TRANSFER BOOKS ‘WILL BE CLOSED from the 27th Maré 
1946, to the 3rd April, 1946, both dates inclusive, for the preparatiol' 


Dividend Lists. 


By Order of the Board, . ith sae 

H. E. ASHBY, Manager ani Secretary: 
Registered Address: 10 Old C2 
26th March. 1946. Jewry, London, E.C. 2 


boil be oe 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 


Applications invited for t of Warden, Wedgwood Memorial Collef 
recently established as ceeldentiah college by North Staffs Committ 
for Adult Education. Teaching subjects required, two of ‘lie follosm 
History, Economics, Politics, Philosophy, Literature. Salary i 
year, and residence.—Particulars from retary, Tutorial Classe’ Say 


mittee, Rewley H : ‘ial Closing 
April 30th» House. Wellington Square, Oxford 





Ln. 


t Broadway, New York, 6. y, March 30, ! 











